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APRIL, 1840. 





Art. 1.—To the Congregations, settled and vacant, under the 
Inspection of the Associate Synod. 


Dear BRETHREN,—The inclination of the church of Jesus Christ 
to apostatize, in all ages of the world, must be manifest to such of 
you as have even a tolerable acquaintance with her history. This 
begins by a cold indifference for the great doctrines of the Bible, and 
then progresses by a sinful compliance with the fashionable maxims, 
tastes, prejudices, and predilections of the age, whose tendency is to 
supplant divine revelation. These become, in due time, so incorpo- 
rated with the principles and profession of the church, that, however 
plain and evident the errors and vices may be, it becomes almost im- 
possible to wake up the attention of the church to a sense of their 
magnitude. So callous do the minds of many professors become to 
the claims of truth and justice, so inveterate in their prejudices, and 
s0 strongly wrapt up in their own opinions, that any attempt to pre- 
sent and enforce duty must be expected to be met, not only with the 
rancorous opposition of enemies, but also-with the more dangerous 
deceptions of luke-warm, moderate, and paralyzing measures, which 
are calculated to stupify the church and blunt all her sensibilities. 

Such is the fact respecting the sin of slavery, to which we are 
called to direct your attention. In the progressive course of this 
crime, tolerated by the church of Christ. whose members are bound 
to mutual love, sympathy, and tenderness, and, regardless of all the 
laws by which the great God has regulated society, it has broken up 
the most sacred ties among mer; it has severed, at pleasure, husband 
and wife, parent and child, and reduced men, on whom God has 
stamped his own image, to a mere article of traffic. It is appro- 
hated by every branch of the church of Christ which has not re- 
moved slave-holders from her communion, though, by the Divine 
law regulating the punishment of crime, under the Old Testament, 
the guilty were judged worthy of death: “ And he that stealeth a 
man, and selleth him, or if he be found in his hand, he shall surely 
be-put to death,” Exodus xxi. 16. And in the New Testament it 
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is classed with the most abominable offences, 1 Tim. i. 10. And 
though the Secession Church did, by an act passed in the year 183}, 
exclude slave-holders from her communion, still the work of cleansing 
the house of God of this polluting crime is but half done. We haye 
removed the sin in practice, yet it is found among us in principle, 
There are many who are willing to confess slavery a sin, who offer 
apologies for it, and, under a variety of pretexts and expedients, are 
willing to allow its continuance. Thus the sin is virtually among 
us, and exists in full force, except the practice; and the majority of 
professing slave-holders practise the sin under the cloak of those 
apologies which are found in the mouths of many of our members in 
the free states. With such we are anxious to deal faithfully and 
plainly. And, first, let us inquire into the causes of this deep 
defection. 

It arises from an ignorance of the true character of the church of 
Jesus Christ. She is JEHovan’s witness for all revealed truth, and 
is bound to bear a clear and explicit testimony against all error, 
either in principle or practice. Yet, forgetful of this high station 
she occupies, and her members, forgetful that they are “kings unto 
God,”’ sufler themselves to be disgraced by a cowardly and shame- 
ful surrender of their testimony, to please the world, in the follow- 
ing manner :— 

1. By engaging in the conflict of political party, when the matter 
of contention has little to do either with moral or religious princi- 
ples or practices. They engage with faithful servility to political 
aspirants, to exalt men, and yet dishonour God; because these are 
often “vile men,’? who despise the church of the living God. 
Nothing is gained in principle by these political strifes; and yet, by 
these, members of the church are brought to angry feelings with one 
another, their spiritual frames marred, their usefulness hindered, and 
neither church nor state profited. Thus our attention is diverted 
from the great duties we owe oné another, and the important work 
of reformation is seriously retarded. We refuse to hear the groan- 
ings of a poor heart-broken brother, labouring beneath the weight of 
the galling chain, and bleeding under the lash, unjustly inflicted; 
and yet, to gain the pitiful object of a mere political party, we re- 
fuse not to become the creatures of this tyrant oppressor, and help 
to bind the “heavy burden,” and rivet the chain which our Lord 
commanded us to wndo and break. 

2. By becoming a creature of the state, instead of maintaining a 
faithful testimony against all its sins. The church of the living God 
is a city set on a hill; her light should be diffused through the state, 
and they should profit by it. Hence the blessed change effected in 
the diflerent nations of Europe by the reformation from popery. 
The church developed the doctrines of the Bible concerning the 
rights of God and man, which had lain concealed for ages under the 
rubbish heaped on them by the “ man of sin’? While church and 
state are kingdoms entirely distinct in their nature, yet in all things 
common to both, they should co-operate in maintaining the glory 0! 
God and the rights of society. In the history of the world, the 
church has always preceded the state in matters of reformation. 
The “rod of Christ’s strength ’’ proceeding out of Zion, and his rule 
in the midst of his enemies, has ever taught men their duty, and in- 
spired them with resolution to perform it in the face of the most ar- 
bitrary opposition. 
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But how wofully is the church degraded when she sinks from her 
high station as a witness, when the state dictates her terms of com- 
munion, regulates her testimony, and makes her ministers and mem- 
bers the mere creatures of her craft and policy. How remarkably 
is this true with respect to the sin of slavery. * How frequently are 
these popular difficulties, arising from this very source, cast in the 
way of the action of the church on this subject :— 

(1.) “The American constitution, at least indirectly, favours the 
sin of slavery, and you are bound, as good citizens, to submit to that 
constitution.”” We answer, that the holy scriptures affirm the sin 
of slavery directly; and you are bound, as good church members, to 
maintain this constitution of heaven above all others. It is positive 
rebellion against Heaven for professors of the Christian religion to 
bow implicitly to any covenant they ever made in time, which vio- 
lates their contract with Christ. Those noble patriots who framed 
this constitution were men, and not God; and they have all passed 
to judgment, to answer for any thing wrong in that instrument. 
And if this constitution does support slavery, will you make it the 
supreme rule of your actions, as witnesses for Jesus Christ? Will 
you exchange your testimony in behalf of Gud and his truth for a 
human constitution? Will you ignobly lay down the principles of 
the Bible at the feet of a human fabrication? “ Whether this be 
right in the sight of God, judge ye.” 

(2.) “ What can you do? the civil law, in many of the states, 
throws such obstacles in the way of emancipation, that it is almost 
impossible to liberate them.”” We answer, that you are to treat all 
such laws as your reforming ancestors treated those that prohibited 
the spread of the Christian religion; you are to consider them a dead 
letter, because made in opposition to the laws of Heaven. The state 
tells you how you may treat the poor and innocent—you may se// 
them; you may separate husband and wife; you may tear the babe 
from the bosom of its mother, and, regardless of the tears and sighs 
of that woman that “cannot forget her sucking child,’ deliver it to 
perpetual bondage. But your Lord tells you to “ feed the hungry;”’ 
“clothe the naked ;’’ to “bring them that are cast out into you 
houses ;”” “to give them justice and equality;”’ and “to pay them 
their wages.” The point at issue is, which will you obey, God o1 
man? Do your duty, according as the Lord has commanded you, 
and if the state will again throw them into prison, it is their crime, 
not yours. No consequences should make us do wrong. 

(3.) “It would never do to turn them all loose at once.’’ But oh! 
fellow professors, are you aware of the infidelity and extreme wick- 
edness of this objection? Will it not do to return wives to their 
husbands, children to their parents, and a human being to himself, 
the only lawful owner? These are the relations by which the Cre- 
ator has organized society, and what right had the avarice and cru- 
elty of man to trespass on God’s plan? Now all we ask is that you 
just replace what you have displaced, and let society stand as God 
has fixed it. It is only in this sense that any human being should 
be turned loose. We shoulfl all be compelled to move in that moral 
tract required by the divine law, and never be left at liberty to ex- 
ceed that boundary. Besides, all the fears which are entertained re- 
specting the danger which would result from this restoration to the 
wronged of their rights are wholly imaginary. The laws, if well 
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executed, are amply sufficient to guard against any dangerous ¢on- 
sequences, 

(4.) “ You had better wait until they can all be removed to their 
native country.”” We answer: all men have a right to choose their 
own country. There is, we grant, a strong prejudice against them: 
but this is wrong. It is pride of colour. It is setting up our colouy 
as a standard by which God must make all men, or we will not re- 
ceive them into our houses, nor suffer them to inhabit our land. We 
have taken away their character by robbery, and then we declare 
they have no character. We declare they are not persons, but pro- 
perty, and then we refuse them citizenship. We withhold those 
rights with which the God of nature has endowed them, and they 
tauntingly assert they should be removed far hence, into more jn- 
hospitable climes. This is adding mockery to insult. Do we so 
treat the hatives of any other country, or their posterity? But the 
poor, afflicted posterity of Africa among us are uneducated, down- 
trodden, and dumb, It is only adding abuse to all our former wrong 
to expatriate them. This is their home, and the country of the na- 
tivity of all born among us. And they have, before God, as good 
right to form societies here, and to remove us to the land of our 
fathers, as we have to remove them. Make them citizens; give 
them all the rights God gave you, and then let them choose their 
country. The declaration that you will remove them with their 
own consent cannot be true, unless you remove that disability from 
them, which is removed from you. Make them men in every sense 
of the word that you are made men, and then they can remove to 
such country as they choose. But we shall not weary your patience 
by noticing any more of these difficulties ; suffice it to say that most, 
or all of them, arising from prejudice, or a perverted view of the 
matter, bear no weight whatever in opposition to the performance of 
justice and equity between man and man. The difficulty which the 
church of Christ has, in carrying out her testimony, is no reason 
why she should relinquish it. We are well aware that in parts of 
the United States, should the testimony of the Secession Church be 
enforced, it would raise as keen a persecution against her as. ever 
raged against the church during the darkest ages of Anti-Christian- 
ism. Yes, in America, declared ostensibly to be the freest country 
on earth; whose fundamental principle is, that “all men are created 
free and equal,’”’ should this principle be carried out, or that decla- 
ration of the Great Head of the church, “ All things that ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even. so to them,” the storm of 
persecution would be raised, and the ery of “away with such a fel 
low from the earth ” would be heard, and as promptly executed by 
the infuriated mob. Hence, in consulting our personal safety, we 
must continue our testimony in the free states. When we are per- 
secuted in one city, we are commanded to flee into another; but not 
to ease and silence, but to labour and travail, until God send deliver- 
ance to our afflicted brethren in bonds. 

Suffer us now, brethren, to urge upon your consideration a few 
reasons in defence of the views of the Associate Synod relative to 
this enormous evil. In 1831 the following resolution was passed by 
the Synod: “That as slavery is clearly condemned by the law oi 
God, and has been long since judicially declared to be a moral evil, 
no member thereof shall, from and after this date, be allowed to hold 
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a human being in the character or condition of a slave.” To see 
the force and bearings of this resolution, we have only to show wha. 
constitutes the integral elements of slavery, and what language the 
Bible holds upon these principles. 

(1.) It isan elementary principle of slavery, that the slave is never 
to be considered a sentient (thinking) being, but a thing, an article 
of property personal, to all intents and purposes whatever; and 
that the master may se// him, and dispose of his person, his indus- 
try, and labour. Thus, by civil enactment and general consent, the 
slave is considered merely as an article of merchandise, occupying 
no other relation to reasonable existence and human society, and pos- 
sessing no higher claim upon humanity than the “ beasts that perish.” 
Upon this property principle, the slave undergoes every species of 
eruel treatment which the caprice, brutality, or lust of the master 
deems expedient to inflict. And why not? If they be, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the master’s property, they are under the mas- 
ter’s absolute control. The slave cannot claim the protection of law, 
for, in the eye of law, he wants all the properties of a sentient being, 
and is precisely upon the same level with the irrational animal. 

(2.) It is an essential principle of slavery, that the slave can neither 
sustain nor fulfil any of the social or domestic relations. These 
are never recognised by slave law, and, consequently, are utterly dis- 
regarded by slave-holders. To do this would be incompatible with 
the property principle, because, being reduced to the grade of irra- 
tional beings, it would be a glaring contradiction to allow them to 
sustain any relation. Hence, the relations of husband and wife, pa- 
rents and children, brothers and sisters, find no place among slaves. 
If they did, there would be, at once, an end to the slave-holder’s a- 
solute power, for the same law which guaranties these relations is 
bound to secure, defend, and preserve them inviolate. 

(3.) It is a universal principle of slavery, that the slave may be 
bought and sold. "very slave-dealer practises upon this princi- 
ple. The slave being considered an article of personal property, 
there can be no restrictions laid upon the traffic in “the bodies and 
souls of men.’’ A law which would impose restrictions upon the 
sale of horses and cattle would be every where decried, because this 
species of property is not possessed of rationality, and the disposal 
of them, for purposes of profit, is recognised by the law of nature. 
Now the slave, occupying, according to civil law, precisely the same 
situation, may /ega//y be made the subject of barter and trade. 

(4.) It is a fundamental principle of slavery, that the slave is enti- 
tled to no recompense for his labour. A human being cannot be 
the property of another, and be entitled to any remuneration for his 
services. ‘To grant this would be to destroy the property principle. 
They cannot co-exist, for either the master’s claim must be abolished, 
or the slave must labour without wages. To grant the slave a right 
to wages is to concede to him the right of making a contract, which 
would be equivalent to an acknowledgment of his freedom. 

(5.) It is an integral principle of slavery, that the slave can neither 
possess nor acquire any thing but what is wholly the master’s. 
He is, himself, the personal property of the master. His liberty be- 
longs to his master. His wife and his children are alike the master’s. 
His bones and sinews, and all the labour of his hands, yea, his time, 
his eternity, and his accountability belong to his master. 
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(6.) It is a crowning principle of slavery, that the slave must bg 
kept in utter ignorance. Slave law is based upon this principle, 
that ignorance fosters slavery; for the general diffusion of knowledge 
is directly at variance with absolute bondage. Hence the heavies 
penalties, fines, imprisonment, and death, are imposed upon all who 
attempt to convey “mental instruction ”’ to the slaves. 

This enumeration is but an imperfect sketch of some of the lead- 
ing features of slavery, whilst we pass in silence the horrid cruelties, 
the maiming, branding, cropping, shooting, lashing, yoking, cat- 
hauling, debauching, starving, hunting, and driving, which are con- 
tinually practised upon them. It requires but little discernment to 
see how glaringly inconsistent are all such principles and _ practices 
with the dictates of divine law and natural justice. Compare this 
system, so fraught with iniquity and deeds of darkness, with the un- 
erring standard of truth, and you cannot but conclude that it is un- 
equalled in the catalogue of crime. 

(1.) The Bible most clearly condemns slavery under all cir- 
cumstances, and denounces the most terrible judgments of Hea- 
ven against oppressors. Without illustrating farther this position, 
we refer to your careful consideration the following passages of scrip- 
ture :—Ex. iii. 9; Ps. xii. 5; Prov. iii. 31; Ezek. xxii. 7; Job xxvii 
13, 14; Jer. xxx. 20; Is. lviii. 6; Jer. xxi. 12; Jer. xxxiv. 16, 17,18. 

(2.) The Bible never recognises the right of property in man, 
See Gen. i. 28; Ps. lviii. 5, 6. Man was at first crowned with glory 
and honour, and was constituted lord of all the inferior creation. 
His dominion was limited and restricted to the inferior creatures in 
the firmament of heaven, and in the earth beneath, and in the waters 
under the earth, but not one word enjoining or empowering him to 
subjugate or exercise dominion over any of his posterity, however 
much multiplied or diversified. The same dignity and honour still 
adorn the head of every one of Adam’s posterity; they have the 
same extent of power and authority, and the same rights and privi- 
leges. No one can claim absolute superiority over another, or say 
that he is his property. They might hold and retain, as property, 
the lower orders of creation, but man, being made in the image and 
likeness of God, must wear the crown of dominion and hold the 
reins of government, and therefore he cannot be property to be 
bought and sold like beasts of the earth. 

(3.) The Bible fudly recognises the sacredness of those relations 
which the supreme Creator has constituted in the human family. 
The relation of husband and wife is declared to be inviolable, except 
for the cause of adultery. “ What, therefore, God hath joined to- 
gether let not man put asunder.” Matt. xix. 6. Now it is notori- 
ous that slavery has abolished the sacredness of the marriage relation 
among near three millions of our fellow men, and that nothing is of 
more common occurrence than the separation of husbands and wives. 
It has set aside the performance of every duty between husband and 
wife; the wife owes no obedience to the husband, nor the husband 
any love to the wife, because they are both under the absolute con- 
trol of the master. The law of God enjoins parents to “ command 
their children and their households,” and to “ train up their children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” and children “to be 
obedient to their parents in all things,’ but slavery disannuls both. 
The master separates parents and children at pleasure, and disannuls 
all parental and filial duties. 
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(4.) The moral law forbids all « theft, robbery, man-stealing, 
extortion; all unjust and sinful ways of taking and withholding from 
our neighbour what belongs to him.” It is theft, according to di- 
vine law, to take or withhold from a man his wages, (Levit. xix. 13; 
Jer. xxii. 13; 1 Tim. 518,) and in this manner slavery deals with all 
its subjects. Every man has a supreme right, under God, to him- 
self, to the full and free use of his limbs and faculties, in order to ad- 
vance his happiness; but slavery deprives a man of his right to him- 
self, and bestows this upon another ; takes from him his just earnings; 
oppresses him with hard servitude; therefore it is a manifest robbery, 
committed upon the person, estate, wealth and happiness of another. 
According to the divine law, all dealers in the persons of men were 
judged worthy of death. Exodus xxi. 16, compared with 1 Tim. i. 
10, The word translated men-stealers in the latter passage properly 
denotes persons who deal in men, slave-traders and slave-holders, 
and all others who uphold this system, which perpetually engenders 
man-stealing. Now, slavery had its origin in theft and robbery 
committed upon the persons of the innocent Africans. They were 
stolen from the land of their fathers; they were stolen from them- 
selves, and deprived of their dearest natural rights. And this man- 
stealing, or slave-holding, is no more justifiable now, by its long con- 
tinuance, than it was at its first commencement; but rather its guilt 
isa hundred fold more augmented, because no restitution has ever 
been made for the protracted injuries which they have sustained. 
Now, as slave-holding was introduced by man-stealing, and is upheld 
by man-stealing, a moral prohibition of the one is an explicit prohi- 
bition of the other. 

(5.) The sum of both the law and the prophets clearly condemns 
the holding of a “human being in the character and condition of a 
slave.’ “Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and the 
prophets.”” Matt. vii. 12. Whilst this passage gives no counte- 
nance to the law of retaliation, it directs men, in their dealings with 
others, to act just in the same manner, and with the same upright, 
kind, and compassionate temper as they would reasonably expect 
from them, were their circumstances exchanged. This is founded 
upon the great precept of the law, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.’?, As we must bear the same kind feelings toward our 
neighbour that we desire him to bear toward us, so we must do the 
same good offices. We are as much bound to deal justly and equita- 
bly with others, whatever be their situation, as they are to deal so 
with us. If the abettors of slavery would, for a moment, apply this 
rule, and place themselves in the condition of the poor and oppressed, 
they would at once see that they were utterly irreconcilable. And 
if the slave-holder and dealer would do the same, the dumb and bru- 
talized would soon need no other advocates than the enlightened 
consciences of their oppressors, and this blighting evil would only 
be among the records of the past. 

(6.) The law of love is entirely inconsistent with slave-holding. 
(See Rom. xiii. S—10.) This law constrains every man to seek the 
welfare of his neighbour in his person, goods, and good name, ag he 
would his own; to be as careful of his neighbour’s chastity, life, pro- 

rty, liberty, and happiness, as if he was personally concerned. 

Nhoever, then, walks in love, and is governed by a principle of 
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love, will neither contrive nor practise any ill to his neighbour, fo; 
“love worketh no ill;”’ but, on the contrary, will devise and prac. 
tise all the good he can, both to his person, estate, and good name. 
Now, slavery does all the ill it can to its subjects. It robs them of 
all their just earnings, blasts their good names, debauches their per. 
sons, murders their souls, kills their bodies, sunders their relations. 
seatters their families, and violently wrings from them all that js 
justly theirs. 

Many other equally important and weighty considerations might 
be presented, to show you that slavery is a crime of the deepest eo. 
lours, and altogether a masterpiece of infernal machination to ruin 
eternally both oppressor and oppressed, but these we deem sufficient 
to direct your attention to this subject. 

We shall now cali your attention to the part which we, in the 
free states, have in this matter. It is often inquired, “ What have 
we to do with slavery?” and it is argued, that because slavery is not 
practised in the north, we are free from all participation in the sin, 
How far we are concerned will appear from the following conside- 
rations :— 

(1.) An evident determination pervades the whole north to con- 
sider as inferior all who are, in any way, descended from African 
blood. We look upon them as only fit to sit at our footstool ; to oc- 
cupy the lowest and most degraded stations in society, and perform 
the most menial services. So deeply rooted are our prejudices, and 
so strong our antipathies, that to associate in the most solemn acts of 
devotion with any of that race is deemed a high insult to our refined 
sensibilities. How entirely dissimilar is the condescension and hum- 
ble deportment of our divine Master, who refused not to be the 
instructive companion to the most degraded publicans and sinners! 
But we, pluming ourselves upon our noble nglo-Saxon extraction, 
as if this were superior to African, will not condescend to become 
“all things to all men, that we might gain some.”’ This is the spi- 
rit of slavery, and the presumptive evidence which will not fail to 
bring on us the judgment of God, in common with slave-holders. 

(2.) There is almost a universal disposition to keep them in igno- 
rance. They are basely precluded from our common schools, and 
denied admission into our colleges; and every possible barrier is 
thrown in their way to the acquisition ef that knowledge which 
would render them ornaments to society. That eternal life which 
is granted them, in common with the rest of mankind sinners, is con- 
cealed from them. Hence, the greater part of their population be- 
long to those religious societies which are the most illiterate, among 
whom the grossest errors abound, and where feeling, rather than ¢i- 
vine revelation, is the standard of a true profession; because their ig- 
norance disqualifies them for discerning between truth and error. 
The guilt of this chiefly rests upon us, who have thrown every 0)- 
stacle in the way of their education. With one consent we blame 
the conduct of slave-holders, who prevent them from reading the 
word of God, and yet we do the very same thing, negatively, which 
they have done positively, and conspire together to keep “the light 
of the glorious gospel from shining into their hearts.” 

(3.) There is a universal disposition to prevent elevation of cha- 
racter among any of African descent. hen we withhold from 
men any of their natural rights, we are not only guilty of a deep and 
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dreadful trespass upon the original laws by which God has organized 
society, but we remove those inducements which men have to rise 
above every thing low, wicked, and degrading. We need every 
stimulant given us by our common Parent, to excite us to take a cor 
rect and elevated stand in society. Down-trodden and abused, we 
lose all that impulse possessed by freemen to assert and enjoy their 
rights. Men need all the ordinances, civil and religious, which God 
has appointed, and all the privileges to which they are entitled, to 
raise them above those temptations to crime to which the human fa- 
mily are exposed. And that government which has degraded them, 
without crime, and all those who justify that degradation, will be 
found guilty before that God who has written the same law on the 
hearts of all men, and entitled them all to the same privileges. 

(4.) There is a general indifference concerning the wrongs of the 
oppressed, and a general attempt to exrtenuate the conduct of the 
oppressor. ‘The man who excuses the sin of another, and justifies 
its commission, would pursue the same course of conduct if placed 
in similar cireumstanees, There are many such advocates of slavery 
among us. They will, perhaps, admit that, measured by divine law, 
itis sinful; but, when sanctioned and established by civil law, it is 
right; or, in other words, that it is morally wrong, but politically 
right. But never was there a greater absurdity. What the divine 
law prohibits must, in all cases, and circumstances, and latitudes, be 
wrong, unless the supreme Lawgiver makes some exception. What 
is wrong in England, is wrong in America. What is wrong and im- 
moral in the free states, possesses a similar character in the slave 
states. If it be wrong to hold a man in involuntary bondage in one 
place, it is wrong in every other place. Whoever, then, defends 
slavery under the shield of civil enactment, when it is clearly a vio- 
lation of divine law, is, to all intents and purposes, equally guilty 
with those who practise slavery. 

(5.) There is no general effort among northern freemen to pre- 
vent this crime, either in extension or continuation. The magis- 
trate, the judge, the minister, the legislator, and every one, are under 
the highest moral obligation, in their respective spheres, to prevent 
the commission of crimes, such as profanation, blasphemy, violation 
of the Sabbath, murder, adultery, perjury, &c. But are they not si- 
nilarly obligated to prevent ¢he/t; stealing, and kidnapping, and 
holding men, women, and children “in the character and condition 
of slaves? And are they not bound to make restitution by restoring 
what was stolen to its original owner and possessor? Now, are all 
these classes of persons pursuing this course? Are they reproving 
their neighbours, and not suffering sin upon them? Are they doing 
all in their power lawfully to prevent the continuance of legalized 
oppression and robbery? No! instead of this, a detestable silence 
pervades the pulpit, the legislative hall, the judicial bench, the press, 
and the people; and every unlawful means, by mobs, insults, perse- 
cution, and reproach, are used to suppress the liberty of speech, and 
crush those who, proud of their liberties, and jealous of the blessing, 
wish to perpetuate and extend its enjoyment to others. And will 
not God, when he makes inquisition after the blood of the oppressed, 
require it from those who possess the means and power to prevent 
this horrid abomination, and yet wrap themselves up in indifference 
and neutrality, and vainly attempt to conceal themselves behind the 
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idle theories of state-rights and non-concernment, from the discharge 
of known duty. : 

(5.) The free states have always had the majority in Congress, ye; 
their weight and influence has ever been thrown in favour of per. 
petual slavery. By this means the internal slave trade is sustained, 
and slavery, in its worst forms, exists at the seat of government, jy 
opposition to the known interests, honour, and reputution of the 
country, and public auctions are legalized and licensed for the sale 
of rational and immortal beings. In a word, by the direct connivance 
of northern freemen, slavery receives all that legal sanction and per- 
manent security which the combined power and influence of these 
confederated states could afford, were they all harmoniously pro- 
gressing in actual slave-holding, or in bartering and making mer. 
chandise of their fellow men. If these considerations were not 
deemed sufficient to show that we are all deeply involved in the 
guilt of slavery, we might present a black list of the various ways 
in which northern freemen have manifested their friend/y feelings, 
and fender sympathies, and base servility in supporting this dread- 
ful evil. We have, therefore, some concern with slavery ; and when 
the Ruler of the universe arises to “deliver the poor from him that 
is too strong for him,” to “rid them from ill men’s might,” and to 
“plead his controversy with the inhabitants of the land, becaus 
there is no truth nor mercy in the land,”’ he will visit us, who have 
disregarded the ery of the oppressed and spoiled, who would show 
no pity nor mercy for our poor and afflicted brethren. “Shall I not 
visit for these things, saith the Lord of hosts; shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” 

But that we may be saved from the danger incurred by connivance 
at this dreadful crime, and in order that you may be directed to your 
duty, in reference to your fellow men in bonds, permit us to give 
you a few directions. * 

(1.) Let the ministers of the gospel not fail to lift up their war- 
ing voice against this sin, and instruct their congregations in the du- 
ties they owe to their fellow men. Ezek. iii. 17—21, and xxxiii 
4—9. Would this be deemed necessary, if two millions and a hal! 
of, Europeans, from the land of our fathers, were reduced to all the 
sufferings and sore degradation of abject slavery? or if our wives and 
children were the victims of the brutal lust and sore oppression of 
slave-dealers? What credit is due to that minister who boasts that 
he seldom touches this delicate subject; or who, from the fear of the 
frowns and menaces of man, maintains a dead silence? Surely, when 
the sin of man-sfealing stands portrayed before him, in all its crim- 
son colours, hut man is its apologist who, when the God of heaven 
is charging him “to lift up his voice like a trumpet, to ery aloud and 
spare not,”’ is recreant to the trust committed to him, and refuses to 
give a faithful exhibition of the glorious gospel. 

The defections of the ministry must be great when it yields to, or 
is regulated by public opinion. How weak and trifling must it ap- 
pear, compared with a reforming ministry in former ages of the 
church; men who stood in the breach, and who counted not their 
lives dear to them, that so they might, in all good fidelity, fulfil their 
ministry. Ministers can preach with freedom and boldness against 
the sins of former times; and they can expatiate largely and expose 
boldly the dreadful calamities brought upon individuals, families, 
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and society, by drunkenness, debauchery, murder, perjury, &c., but 
concerning that evi? which combines the murder of soul and body, 
which reeks with licentiousness and dark deeds of brutality every 
day perpetrated in our midst, they are silent as the grave, “dumb 
dogs lying down, loving to slumber.” 

(2.) Let every member of the church occupy the station in which 
God has placed him in testifying boldly against this sin. We are 
well aware that some of you are ready to reply, Are there no other 
sins we should condemn? Shall the whole attention of the church 
be directed to this sin alone? This objection is mostly offered by 
those who seldom, if ever, touch the sin of slavery; or who are apolo- 
gists, and are making their whole influence, public and private, sub- 
servient to slave-holding principles. Many are willing to stand upon 
this very principle, and because there are many evils in the land 
having an equal claim upon their labours and untiring efforts, they 
will oppose none. Their manly fortitude is abated by the greatness 
of the difficulties to be surmounted in the work of reformation, and 
they, in despair, cry out, “there is no hope.” All attempt at reform, 
in any department, if this be the true method of procedure, would 
be eflectually paralyzed, and the church of God would be forced to 
sufler the blackest crimes that ever disgraced the earth to go uncen- 
sured, and the vilest transgressors to remain in her communion. 
Excuses of the most frivolous character are often framed to quiet the 
conscience, under a sense of neglected duty. The church, by de- 
claring against the evil, has done all that is necessary, says one. We 
have lifted up our testimony against it, says another, and therefore 
there is no necessity for either ministers or people to say any thing 
more on the subject! But if the professed witnesses of Christ were 
to act upon either of these conclusions, there would be an end to the 
diffusion of information upon any point which has been made the 
subject of a judicial testimony. The sonship of Christ, particular re- 
demption, the work of the Spirit, and all other kindred doctrines, 
would share the same disgrace, by being passed over in silence, with 
the sin of slavery. Thus, many truths embodied in the testimony 
and synodical deeds must remain concealed among ecclesiastical 
records. But what good will be obtained by such judicial deeds, 
when the majority of church members are either totally ignorant of 
their existence, or oppose them by holding principles entirely an- 
tagonistic, or become exasperated whenever they are made the sub- 
jects of a faithful public exhibition? Are testimonies and judicial 
deeds to be mere dead letters, and of no farther use after they have 
passed than merely to exhibit opinions which are never designed to 
be enforced, either declaratively or practically? If they are not 
mere shadows, they are designed to be practically carried out by all 
those who profess subjection, in the Lord, to the lawful and war- 
rantable deeds of such church courts. And if the Associate Synod 
have, upon the authority of the scriptures of truth, declared slavery 
to be a heinous violation of divine law, no member can, either in 
principle or practice, whilst he remains in her communion, sustain 
this unholy relation, or refuse, upon all suitable occasions, to bear 
his solemn testimony against it. 

“Ye are the light of the world,” says the Saviour; “a city set 
upon a hill cannot be hid,’’ “and do men light a candle to put it un- 
der a bed??? The light of truth, clear and glorious, emanating from 
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the infaHible word, should never be concealed from the eyes of mex, 
This is often lamentably done by those who are “lights in the 
world,” and should be lights ¢o the world. “The fear of man that 
shall perish”’ operates powerfully upon the mind, and often sup- 
presses strong convictions of duty, and induces that opposition with 
which any mention of this alarming evil is met, both by private 
members and by public functionaries in the church. Thus, through 
the fear of incurring the obloquy of the haters ef God, and of those 
who disregard the welfare of their fellow men, this sin, marked with 
every evil work, is either apologized for, or extenuated, or passed 
uncensured and uncondemned. Will you not, then, brethren, come 
up to the help of the Lord against the mighty? Will you suffer 
your testimony for the rectitude of the divine law to be bartered for 
the earthly commodity of popular applause? Will you yield to , 
detestable neutrality and indifference, whilst milliens of your fellow 
men are calling and beseeching you “to come over and help” them; 
whilst they are undergoing a dark, dreadful, and hopeless bondage, 
yoked with the brute, and fettered to the soil, and, as far as human 
domination and cruelty can effect, doomed to eternal destruction? 
“We hope better things of you, though we thus speak.”” Consider 
the solemn injunction imposed on you by the high authority of the 
God of heaven and earth, to stand up in the defence of the poor and 
oppressed. “Open thy mouth for the dumb, in the cause of all such 
as are appointed to destruction. Open thy mouth, judge righteously, 
plead the cause of the poor and needy.” “Seek judgment, right 
the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” And 
“Q house of David, thus saith the Lord, execute judgment in the 
morning, and deliver him that is spoiled out of the hand of the op- 
pressor, lest my fury go out like fire, and burn that none can quench 
it, because of the evil of your ways.” 

Joun WALKER. 
James Parrenrsoy. 


ee ——— 


Art. IL.—Psalnody of the Presbyterian Church. 


“Tur devotional poetry of a Christian people is a powerful instrument of their 
spiritual instruction and comfort. It holds great sway over all their devout thoughts 
and feelings. And its influence can never, in either kind or degree, be adequate to 
its claims, while its character falls below the prevailing standard of piety and taste 
in the church. No deficiency in the sacred poetry of the church can be of small 
consequence. It would be next to a deficiency in the language of the holy scrip- 
tures.” 

“It would seem more proper, now the business is in hand, that time be given to 
have it well done, than to commit to the churches a hurried and imperfect perform- 
ance, which will give but partial satisfaction, and soon provoke another attempt at 
amendment. The churches will doubtless be patient, and cheerfully use a little 
longer the books they have, in hope of an ample reward of their forbearance in the 
itigher perfection of the new edition when it comes.” 

“It cannot but gratify the friends of the Presbyterian Church that the General 
Assembly's Hymn Book is coming into more general use in the church. A few 
years since, its use could not be said to be general. Of late the changes in our con- 
gregations have all been in favour of our authorized book. And it seems highly 
proper that it should be so. For it would produce uniformity, which, on many ac- 
counts, is very desirable; and it would show a becoming respect for the General 
Assembly, by whose authority the book is prepared. Indeed, no reason can exist 
why the use of the Hymn Book should not be strictly-enjoined on all the churches. 
It is, or ought to be, the best book of the kind; at least the best for us; and if so, ne 
proper reason can be given for continuing to prefer others in its stead.""—Presbyte 
rian, Jan. 4, 1840. ; 
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« Are not our ideas indefinite or incorrect about the needful size of our book? 
Experience has ta ht every minister who has used our collection, that the number 
of pieces ever actually sung in public worship is comparatively small. The reason 
may be, that much o the poetry does not please. But, be the reason what it may, 
why print so much for the sake of so little?’ Why compel every purchaser of one 
of our books to buy so many hymns which he never has occasion to use? The lug- 
gage of impracticable poetry in every collection of hymns with which we are ac- 
quainted, is a serious disadvantage to the bouk.” 

“The standard of sacred poetry in the American churches has been greatly modi- 
fied by revivals of religion. It cannot fail to be noticed as characteristic of certain 
principles which have extensively prevailed concerning revivals, that collections of 
hymns, as well as volumes of sermons, should appear, expressly ‘ adapted to revi- 
vals of religion.’ ” 

« Experience, perhaps, has sufficiently taught many of the churches, that hymns, 
expressing the confused and unbalanced sentiments of high and transient excite- 
ment, age et wre more by vehemence than spirituality, are ill adapted to aid the 
formation of scriptural views of truth, to promote a sound religious experience, and 
to build up, in due proportion, the religious character. Can any thing be gained to 
truth or wholesome experience, by preferring the effusions of modern revival poe- 
try to the lively and strong expressions of good old scripture piety? Does the deep- 
est gospel conviction and penitence want any thing more revival-like than the fifty- 
first Psalm? Does true spiritual longing call for better language than the forty- 
second, or the sixty-third? Dves grateful devotion seek better words than the hun- 
dred and sixteenth? Is it a higher or purer religion than David's which is not 
satisfied with the hundred and nineteenth?"’"—Jb. Jan. 11. 

« We sing in public worship for devotional purposes mainly. In this respect our 
singing differs from our preaching as prayer does. We deem it a perversion of the 
office of prayer to make it preaching; or to adopt it as a mere form of appeal to the 
assembly; or a medium of instruction, or of controversy. And singing in public 
worship is equally perverted when employed for any other end, than to awaken and 
utter the devout emotions of the pious soul.” —Jb. Jan. 18. 

“Indeed a book of psalmody confined exclusively to the Psalms has several very 
obvious advantages. We would be certain of the divine warrant for using them, 
and would not be subject to such frequent and hurtful changes if they were exclu- 
sively used; for no one can object to their purity, spirituality, devotional spirit, or 
universal application.” —Jb, Jan. 25. 

“It was remarked in the preceding number, that singing in public worship is in- 
tended as an offering of praise to God. The terms in which it is usually saliva of, 
show that, in the view of all religious people, it is regarded strictly as an act of 
praise. It is commonly thus announced by ministers of all denominations, at the 
introduction of that part of divine worship. This fact calls for an adaptation of the 
poetry, both in sentiment and Janguage, to the exercise of praise. It would seem 
altogether ludicrous, were we not familiar with the inconsistency, to hear the mi- 
nister announce the hymn to the congregation by saying, “let us sing to the praise 
of God—Come, humble sinner, in whose breast, a thousand thoughts revolve; or, 
‘Sinners, will you scorn the message, sent in mercy from above.’ Yet this solecisin 
has become a characteristic of our devotional formulary; and it comes, on the one 
hand, from the natural feeling of propriety that singing should be pronounced an 
address of praise to God, and, on the other, from the entire disagreement of niuch 
of our sacred poetry with that exercise. 

“'fhis ridiculous discrepancy ought to be resolutely censured. It is not exactly 
asmall matter. By all means let us agree to renounce the pretence of praising 
God ig our sacred music, or let us select poetry which, when sung, will bear some 
resemblance to an address of praise. If we must (as is certainly very proper) pre- 
face the announcement of the Psalm or Hymn with some expression descriptive of 
the character or design of the exercise we are introducing, let that expression suit 
its purpose; and say, ‘let us sing to convicted sinners of the congregation, the 451st 
Hymn—‘ Come, humble sinner,’ &c.; or, let us sing to careless sinners, the 50st 
Hymn, ‘ Sinner, art thou still secure?’ or, let us sing to scoffers, and timorous, and 
tempted souls, and false professors, the 499th Hymn, ‘ Sinners, will you scorn the 
message,’ &c. If it be suitable to public worship to sing such addresses, it must be 
equally so to introduce them by their appropriate terms; and yet very few serious 
worshippers would hear such an announcement without a shock." —Jo. Feb. 5. 


On the articles from which the foregoing extracts are inade the 
editor of the Presbyterian has the following remarks :— 


“We hope the articles of our intelligent correspondent on the subject of ‘our 
Psalms and Hymns,’ will not be overlooked. He expresses an opinion which we 
have long entertained, that much of the devotional poetry which has been intro- 
duced into most of our collections, is unsuitable as a medium of praise to God.” 
. we are aware, is not the general impression, and it would probably be diffi- 
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cult to satisfy the majority of the church with a psalmody on the strict Principle 
An effort, however, may and should be made, to confine our sacred songs to thp 
legitimate ends for which they are designed. The pruning knife may safely be 


used.” 

Mr. Epiror,—You may have observed, in a few late numbers of 
the Presbyterian, some articles on the subject of psalmody. These 
articles, from which the above extracts are selected, have been oer. 
sioned by the appointment of a committee, by the General Assen. 
bly, for the revision and emendation of the Psalms and Hymns now 
in use, and also the adoption of others that may be considered suits. 
ble to be sung in the worship of God. 

While reading these articles my mind was subjected to feelings both 
pleasant and painful ; pleasant, because they gave to me cheering eyi- 
dence of a reformation in that church on this interesting and impor- 
tant subject. They show that her ministers and people are begin. 
ning to inquire into this subject. And the sentiments which they 
express are such as are calculated to excite a hope that the claims of 
the scripture psalms will perhaps, ere long, be acknowledged by 
those who have abandoned their use. I thought that I could dis. 
cern the faint glimmering of dawn, and I must confess that, though 
faint, it was cheering. But these feelings were soon succeeded by 
others of a less pleasant nature, when I reflected upon the backwar/- 
ness which the Presbyterian Church manifests in coming up to the 
true ground, notwithstanding the experience which she has had of 
the evils of a human psalmody, and notwithstanding these evils av 
seen and lamented by so many. I wish to solicit :attention to 
these articles, because they serve to illustrate and confirm the prin- 
ciple, that when once divine institutions are abandoned, all be- 
comes dark and uncertain. The Presbyterian Church, in the days 
of her purity, made use of divine songs in the worship of God; but 
these were displaced by human songs. Now that the substitution of 
these songs has had an injurious effect upon the purity of that church, 
must appear evident to any sound Presbyterian, who will give the 
subject a serious examination. That her purity when divine songs 
were sung in the worship of God, was greater than it has since been, 
will not, for indeed it cannet, be denied by any who love the stan- 
dards of the Presbyterian Church. But antecedence it may be said 
does not necessarily imply causation. True, but it at least justifies a 
close and diligent inquiry, and where there is any thing in the nature 
of the antecedent indicative of a tendency to produce such a conse- 
quent, it renders the evidence of causation in the antecedent at least 
highly probable. Now that there is such a tendency in the use of a 
human psalmody in the worship of God, cannot, we think, admit of a 
doubt; for when once divine institutions are abandoned, there will be 
no end to the human inventions that will take their place. A diver- 
sity of sentiment, respecting what is suitable to be used in the wor- 
ship of God, will be the inevitable result. This result is rendered 
more especially necessary, as it regards the psalmody of the church, 
from the various views and feelings that are known to prevail on 
this subject. Accordingly, we find in the articles to which we refer, 
sentiments expressed, which the editor tells us “he has long entet- 
tained,’’ but which he supposes are not general in the Presbyterian 
Church. Now, wherever this diversity of sentiment prevails, re- 
ne the suitableness of any human invention to the worship ° 

, the consequence will be, that those which appear the most sutt- 
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able will be introduced; and who is to prevent their introduction ? 
We repeat it—Who is to prevent their introduction? Has not the 
only ground on which it could be prevented been abandoned? If 
it be right to adopt one hymn, why not another, and another? Is 
taste to be the rule? I have my taste and you have yours. Are 
doctrinal sentiments to govern? I have my peculiar views which I 
wish to be expressed, and you have yours. Is the authority of the 
church to settle the difference? I deny this authority, in enjoining 
institutions that are not divine. It appears evident then that the li- 
berty of making and singing hymns will be elaimed and exercised : 
and has it not been thus claimed and exercised? To this inquiry the 
experience even of the Presbyterian Church will afford us a ready 
answer. Has the singing of the church been confined to her present 
hymn book, although judicially authorized and appointed by her Ge- 
neral Assembly to be sung in the worship of God? He who has the 
least acquaintance with the practice of this’ church, and especially he 
who has the least acquaintance with the revivals that have been so 
«wonderfully rife,’ knows well to the contrary. That we are cor- 
rect in this will appear from the testimony of the correspondent of 
the Presbyterian, to whose articles we refer. This person being a 
member, and probably a minister of the Presbyterian Church, must 
be supposed to speak intelligently on this subject. In the first article, 
he tells us, that “ within a few years since, the use of the General As- 
sembly’s hymn book could not be said to be general,” a fact which 
he very much laments. In another article, the writer complains that 
“the luggage of impracticable poetry in every collection of hymn 
hooks with which we are acquainted, is a serious disadvantage to 
the book.’’ Nor is this all; he tells us that “it cannot fail to be no- 
ticed as very characteristic of certain principles that have extensively 
prevailed, concerning revivals, that collections of hymns, as well as 
volumes of sermons should appear expressly adapted to revivals of 
religion.”” Here then it appears, that there are many hymns in the 
hymn book not generally used. Nay, that the hymn book itself has 
not been in general use, and that specia/ hymns have been made for 
special occasions, such as revivals. Now permit me to ask, why were 
revival hymns made and sung? Was it not because those which are 
contained in the hymn book were considered unsuitable, and others 
were thought better calculated to promote the cause of revivals? This 
shows us, as the writer of these articles remarks, that “the devotional 
poetry of a Christian people holds great sway over all the devout 
thoughts and feelings.”? What then does the writer of these articles 
believe to be the general character of these revivals? Do not all 
old school Presbyterians condemn the measures that were generally 
adopted to promote them, and have they not judicially condemned 
the doctrines of those who have been most influential in promoting 
them? Can we suppose then that these hymns, which were made for 
the special purpose of promoting these revivals, would not contain 
sentiments peculiar to their authors, and those who would sing them? 
And what are these sentiments? I need not enumerate them—they 
have been judicially condemned by the General Assembly, as con- 
trary to the word of God, and dangerous to the soul. Have we not 
then conclusive evidence that the abandonment of an inspired psal- 
mody by the Presbyterian Church has been one great cause of that 
state of apostacy and defection by which she has, until lately, been 
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characterized? Singing exerts a most powerful influence in a rej. 
gious assembly; and where the hymn is pathetic, its effect in moving 
the passions is almost irresistible. Every one has, no doubt, experi. 
enced this effect; would this effect, however, be confined to those 
hymns, the sentiments of which are orthodox? Experience, obserys. 
tion, and reason, prove that such would not be the case; nay, the ardour 
of feeling, associated with the charms of verse, would recommend the 
sentiment, however erroneous, and obtain for it a reception where jj 
would have been rejected, if unaccompanied with these charms. This 
would especially be the case with the young and uninformed. | 
who have any experience in these things, or any knowledge of hy- 
man nature, must admit the truth of this. 

But to this it may be replied, that it is not necessary that such 
hymns should be used; that the church should prohibit their use. 
Now, why is it not necessary? Will not the same diversity of tastes, 
feelings, and sentiments exist, that have always existed? Will there 
not always be those in the church, who would be disposed to adop: 
hymns which they conceive to be more suited to the worship of God 
and can we expect the authority of the church to be regarded, s 
long as the hymns enjoined are human and not divine? No; it will 
not, and indeed it ought not, for the ground upon which this autho- 
rity rests, is not such as will affect the conscience. So soon as in- 
spired psalms are abandoned, the door is thrown open for the intro- 
duction of any others. 

But, let us suppose that the church enjoins as is recommended by 
the writer of these articles, the exc/usive use of those which are con- 
tained in the hymn book; where, I ask, is to be the standard by 
which the church is to be governed in the formation of this hymn 
book? How is she to ascertain that the hymns enjoined to be sung 
are just such as become the worship of Almighty God? May she 
not authorize and enjoin the singing of such as are not suitable? Has 
she not done this? In answer to this, let the editor of the Presby- 
terian speak—“ Much of the devotional poetry that has been intro- 
duced into most of our collections is wnsuitadle as a medium of praise 
to God.” And to this he adds—“ The pruning knife may safely 
be used.” Now, if the Presbyterian Church has enjoined the use ot 
hymns which are not suitable to be sung in the solemn act of prais 
to God, has she not subjected herself to the charge of “teaching for 
doctrines the commandments of men?’’ and have not those who 
have sung them been guilty of wi// worship? We leave the ques 
tion to be answered by the editor of the Presbyterian, and by the 
advoeates of human psalmody. 

But these psalms and hymns are to be altered, and new ones 
adopted. A committee of divines “sound in the faith”? has been 
appointed for this purpose; and a new and improved edition is expec'- 
ed. Now we would not question the soundness or piety of the re- 
verend gentlemen to whom this trust has been committed; but 1s "! 
not possible that ¢heir work may contain something to which the 
pruning knife also should he applied? Surely, if we may judge from 
the praises that have been bestowed upon the name of Watts and 
others,—if we may judge from the experience of the past and the 
imperfections that characterize all human productions—nay, if we 
may judge from the acknowledgments of the editor of the Presbyte- 
rian and his correspondents, we are certainly safe in saying that thers 
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is at least a probability that there will be a second call for the pruning 
knife. 

But we wish to confine ourselves to the remarks of the editor and 
his correspondent, to show that there is no hope of agreeing upon a 
standard that will satisfy all in the Presbyterian Church, so long as 
the inspired psalms of David and Asaph, which God commanded his 
church to use, are thrown aside and others introduced as better suit- 
ed to the praise of God. In the second article, the writer has these 
words: “ As to the standard by which sacred poetry shoald be judged, 
there may be some diversity of sentiment.” Now, we would ask 
this writer, why there should be this diversity of sentiment, when we 
have a Book of Psalms written by the inspiration of the Almighty? 
Would these psalms have been given to the church, had there not been 
a necessity for them? Nay, does not this very diversity of senti- 
ment of which the writer speaks, demonstrate this necessity? How 
long is the church to be left to this diversity of sentiment? When 
and how is this question as to the proper standard to be settled to 
the satisfaction of all? I see no other way, but to return to the 
“lively and strong expressions of good old scripture piety.” 

The picture which the writer has given us of a prevalent custom 
of announcing addresses to individuals as praise to God, shows in 
the most conclusive manner the folly, and shall I not say the awful 
danger of departing from the psalms of divine inspiration? Is it so, 
that this is a true pieture of a common custom observed by “ minis- 
ters of all denominations,’’* and yet this is the first time in which 
this custom has been exposed. “This fact, the writer tells us, calls 
for the adaptation of poetry, both in sentiment and language to the 
exercise of praise.’”? Yes, it does call, and call loudly; but where is 
this sentiment and language to be had if not in the psalms of divine 
inspiration? The adoption of these psalms, would at least remove 
“this ridiewlous discrepancy,” which the writer tells us, “ought to 
be resolutely censured.”’ 

The ground on which some have opposed the use of the scripture 
psalms, is, that the language in many cases, is pecu/iar to David and 
the Jewish Church, and therefore, cannot be appropriated by the wor- 
shipper of God. The great superiority in this respect, of those which 
have been substituted, will readily appear, if the testimony of 
this writer is to be regarded, for he tells us, “ The great congrega- 
tion must be called upon to give musical utterance, which not 
five persons in the assembly can be supposed to feel.”’ Such is the 
character of the hymns which have been in general use in the Pres- 
byterianChurch. After this confession, those who make use of serip- 
ture psalms, will not be disposed to exchange them for those of the 
Presbyterian Church, on account of their pecu/iarities. 

The writer of these articles thinks, that it would be of great ad- 
vantage for the church to have a form of sacred songs to be in per- 
petual use by the church. We highly approve of the suggestion, 
and would recommend the Book of Psalms which the Head of the 
church has given her. It is asked, “why we should not aim to make 
the hymn book in its sphere, what the liturgy is in the Episcopal 
Chureh?”? We think the church has been aiming at this. She has 


* The writer seems to have forgotten that there are a few Presbyterian denomi- 
nations who confine themselves, in praising God, “ to the lively and strong expres- 
sions of good old scripture piety.” 
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been endeavouring to enjoin the use of a book in the worship of God, 
which, like the prayer book, has an authority merely human. We 
have nothing to say at present against the purity of the hymn book: 
neither have we any thing to say against the purity of the prayer 
book; but we contend that the use of both in the church, rests upon 
the same foundation—human, and not divine authority. There js, 
however, one circumstance that renders the use of the prayer book 
in the worship of the church less objectionable than that of the hymn 
book. In authorizing the use of the prayer book, the Episcopal 
Church has not displaced a divine book of prayers, but the Presby- 
terian Church has displaced a divine book of psalms. Now, if it be 
wrong for the Episcopal Church to enjoin the use of a prayer book in 
the church, as all sound Presbyterians believe, when the head of the 
church has not given her a divine form of public prayers, can we justify 
the Presbyterian Church in authorizing the use of a human form of pub- 
lic hymns, when the head of the church has given her a divine form? 
This is a query which we would like to see answered by the Pres- 
byterian advocate for human psalmody. The writer of these arti- 
cles, in order to show the incalculable advantage of having a form of 
hymns, asks, “ Who can tell the benefits to Christendom of our ini- 
mitable translation of the Bible??? What does this writer mean. Does 
he mean to place the hymn book upon a level with the Bible? Does 
he wish that it should possess the same authority in the church? 
Does he wish the language in which it is written to possess the same 
charm to the worshipper of God, as he tells us there is in the lan- 
guage of the Bible? Does he wish the child of God to associate witn 
the words of Watts, or any other uninspired man, “his religious 
ideas??? We cannot believe that such is really the case, notwith- 
standing the high veneration in which the hymn book is held by 
many in the Presbyterian Church. We cannot believe that he would 
have us associate with the words of any human composition our “ re- 
ligious ideas.”” As we can, however, attach no other meaning to his 
words, we shall conclude that we have not understood the writer. 
Our difficulty, however, in coming to this conclusion, has been in- 
creased by following him in his remarks. A little farther on we 
have these words—* The high and solemn office assigned to our 
psalms and hymns, renders them worthy of our highest endeavours 
to make them perfect.’’ What shall we think of this language? In- 
deed we know not what to think; we are astonished that any one 
should entertain such sentiments respecting this part of divine wor- 
ship, and not see the duty of using exclusively the scripture psalms; 
and we are also astonished that any one who is not an advocate for 
human infallibility, and who has the experience of the past for a 
guide, would speak of making any human production perfect as a me- 
dium of praise to God. Surely the writer must have a reverence for 
the committee who are appointed for this purpose, amounting almost 
to adoration when he is disposed to cherish the hope of a periect 
production; and his confidence in their abilities must be great indeed 
when he is willing to commit to them the formation of a hymn book 
to be used in the “high and solemn office of praise to God,” espe- 
cially after declaring that “no deficiency in the sacred poetry of the 
church can be of small consequence—/¢ would be next to a defi- 
ciency in the language of the holy scriptures.” 

A correspondent of the 25th of February expresses himself as de- 
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cidedly in favour of “a book of psalmody confined exclusively to the 

Psalms,” and he tells us that “it has several obvious advantages.”’ 

«We would,’ he remarks, “be certain of a divine warrant for 

using them, and would not be subject to such frequent and hurtful 

changes if they were exclusively used, for no one can object to their 

purity, spirituality, devotional spirit, or universal application.”? Now 

this is precisely our sentiment, and this writer has stated the grounds 

upon which the exclusive use of a scripture psalmody has been main- 

tained by our church, in common with others; but we really did not 

expect to meet with this sentiment from the pen of a Presbyterian. 

Is the author of the above sentiment a minister of the gospel ? We 

presume that he is. If so, we hope that he instructs his people to 

do nothing for which they are not certain that they have a divine 

warrant. And now, we should like to know whether he ever makes 

use of any other psalms but those for the use of which he says we 
are certain of a divine warrant? If such be the case, we see not 

how he can acquit himself of the charge of will worship before the 

bar of his own conscience. Indeed, from the manner in which he 
has expressed himself, we should not have supposed, had he stopped 

with this sentence, that he made use of any others; but our feelings 
of pleasure were exchanged for those of pain by a perusal of the next 
sentence: “ But if hymns are to be admitted,’ &. Why does the wri- 
ter express himself thus? Why does he make any a//owance for 
the admission of hymns, for the use of which he is “ not certain of 
a divine warrant?’ Why does he not keep his ground, and main- 
tain that as they have not a divine warrant, they should have no 
place in the church of God, whatever might be their character? But 
no. Instead of this, we find him recommending to the committee 
hymns “ of a sober, grave, and quiet spirit!” O shame upon such in- 
consistency! 

We have an observation to make with regard to the remarks of 
the editor on this subject. After recommending the articles of his 
correspondent, and expressing hs long-established opinion “ that 
much of the present devotional poetry is unsuitable as a medium of 
praise,” he tells us what should be the characteristic of this poetry. 
The sentiments which he expresses are the same as those which are 
held forth in the articles of his correspondent. But after this expres- 
sion of his opinion as to the kind of psalms which should be used, he 
adds: “ This, we are aware, is not the general impression; and it 
would probably be difficult to satisfy the majority of the church on 
the strict principle.”? Now, what does the editor mean by the strict 
principle? Is it the principle advocated by the articles of his cor- 
respondent? If so, why is it impossible? The answer is at hand. 
It is because his correspondent does not take the ground of divine 
institution, the only ground on which the authority of the church 
is founded, and until this ground is taken and maintained, we need 
not expect Christians to be satisfied, for their views on this subject 
will be as various as their dispositions, tastes, and feelings. And we 
see no reason why they should be satisfied on the “ strict principle;”’ 
as it is called, (though we should rather call it the /oose principle;) 
for if I prefer a hymn written by John Wesley to one written by 
Isaac Watts, I see not why I should not use it, and I see not why 
the church should interpose her authority to prevent it. 

There are many other things contained in these articles to which 
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we could wish to advert, but we have already protracted our re. 
marks much farther than we intended. In making these remarks 
we have been influenced by a sincere desire for the purity and pros. 
perity of Zion, and we humbly hope that they may tend to encoy. 
rage the advocates of a scripture psalmody in their feeble efforts to 
maintain in the church of God its ‘exclusive use. Many of the sen. 
timents which are advanced in the articles to. which our attention 
has been called are valuable, and are such as are often expressed by 
the advocates of a scripture psalmody: and they will not fail to experi. 
ence a feeling of joy in witnessing even the slightest symptoms of a 
return, on the part of the Presbyterian Church, to the use of those 
divine songs by which she praised her King and Head in those days 
when she is admitted to have maintained a more pure profession 
than she has been doing since their use has been abandoned. Those 
who still continue to use the psalms of divine inspiration will, we 
doubt not, from the testimony of those who have tried the experi- 
ment of a human psalmody, be persuaded that it is at least the safest 
plan to continue in the use of “ the lively and strong expressions of 
good old scripture piety.” , 


—>—- 
Art. III.—Voluntary Associations. 


Mr. Eprror,—As you invite articles on the subject of voluntary 
associations, I send you this to publish, if you think it will throw 
any light on that subject. I have always regarded societies whose ob- 
jects were proper, as harmless things at least, and in many instances 
very beneficial. I have therefore been much surprised at the objec- 
tions which have of late been brought against them, but it was your 
remarks in your January number which induced me to write this ar- 
ticle. From a perusal of those remarks, I am convinced that your 
Opposition to them results from what I conceive to be a misappre- 
hension of their true nature. The first thing to be settled then is, 
what is a voluntary association ? 

This question being settled, we can then apply that fundamental 
principle of Protestantism, which you mention, and ascertain whe- 
ther they are included within its scope: if they are, then of course 
they should be condemned, but if not, then they may be referred to 
your second class of associations, and should be countenanced or not 
according to their usefulness or expediency. 

Now, in your remarks, you settle the question at the very outset 
by your definition. After stating your classification of associations, 
you say, “if it is correct, then the only debateable ground remaining 
will be in reference to those associations which are formed with the 
avowed design of correcting some existing abuse in church, or state, 
or both, or of performing some duty which appropriately belongs to 
these institutions, but which they have neglected.’? From this, to- 
gether with the query you propose at the end of your remarks, | 
gather, that your understanding of voluntary associations is, that they 
are human institutions set up in the place of those that are divine, 
upon the supposition that those divine institutions are insufficient for 
the end for which they were established. If this was the character 
of such associations, I apprehend they would be utterly indefensible, 
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as it would be the highest presumption for men to say that they can 
devise means better calculated to accomplish an end than God him- 
self, If this was their character, then | would agree with you that 
they would be opposed to the above mentioned principie, and there- 
fore wrong. But that this is their character, I deny. I deny that they 
are designed to perform any duty which appropriately belongs to the 
institutions of church or state. Some societies of this kind may in- 
deed have been formed, such as the missionary societies mentioned by 
«a western citizen,”’ in his sensible article on the subject, in the same 
number of the Monitor; but such I do not advocate. 

I define voluntary associations to be, individuals co-operating and 
aiding each other in the discharge of their individual duties, concen- 
trating their individual influence in order to bring it to bear, with 
more efficiency and precision on the point proposed—acting in con- 
cert, for the sake of acting with greater uniformity and energy. They 
claim to perform no higher duties than those which individuals may 
and ought to perform, but are only a more efficient mode of dis- 
charging those duties. This I conceive to be the true notion of a 
voluntary society, (at least it is the only kind which I propose to de- 
fend,) and such a society no more clashes with the above fundamen- 
tal principle of Protestantism, than individuals do when properly 
discharging their duty. 

I admit to the fullest extent, the sufficiency of church and state in- 
stitutions, for the purposes for which they were instituted; but it is, 
nevertheless, well known that these purposes are very often not ful- 
filled, owing to the mal-administration of human agents, and not from 
any thing defective in the institutions themselves. When this is the 
case, it will not be denied to be the duty of private individuals to 
exert whatever influence they may possess to stir up those who have 
the administration of public affairs to a right discharge of their duty. 
This may be done in various ways,—by reproof, by remonstrance, 
by petitioning the constituted authorities, and in short, by the whole 
process of free discussion. But if this be the duty of individuals se- 
parately, and independent of each other, can there be any thing wrong 
in the same individuals acting together for the same purpose? Can 
there be any thing wrong in the mere fact of their agreeing to exert 
their individual influence, and to discharge their individual duties in 
such a way as not to clash with each other, and to adopt a few plain 
rules in order to secure uniformity and regularity in their operations, 
and to give them greater efficiency? This is the whole idea of a vo- 
luntary society, and those who can see harm here are a great deal 
sharper sighted thanI am. The principle of association runs through 
the whole of human intercourse, and it is strange that its propriety 
is never questioned except when applied to a moral purpose. Among 
us, in the back-woods, it is common for neighbours to assemble to as- 
sist each other in rolling logs, building houses, &c. When a number 
of men take the field to roll logs, for instance, every individual knows 
that his business there is to pile them into heaps, but should each one 
work by himself without any regard to the rest, they would werk to 
little purpose. But let them work together according to some plan, 
and the work is soon done. Our merchants frequently associate in 
firms, or companies, to enable them the better to carry on their bu- 
siness; and what is more common than joint stock companies to carry 
on works of internal improvement, or for other similar purposes ? 
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Now no person thinks of such associations usurping the place of ciyi| 
government, or claiming to perform duties which are competent only 
to it; so far from it indeed, they are frequently incorporated by legal 
authority: thus showing that their existence is considered every way 
consistent with the safety, and even promotive in a subordinate way 
of the ends of civil government. And the reason is obvious, they 
claim power to do nothing, which individuals in their individual ca. 
pacity might not lawfully do. 

Just so it is in the moral world. It is the duty of all the members 
of civil society, but especially of church members, to use their influ- 
ence in support of social order and virtue, and to discountenance any 
prevailing evil. But if this be their duty individually, why may not 
two act together for the same purpose, and if two why not three, and 
if three why not ten, and if ten why not a hundred, provided they 
can make their influence to be more felt in this way than separately? 
When persons distinguish themselves in their respective neighbour- 
hoods by their opposition to vice and zeal for having it reformed, 
their conduct is considered praiseworthy; and instead of taking the 
appropriate business out of the hands of church and state, they are 
looked upon as approving themselves good members of civil society, 
and, if they are church members, as consistent professors of religion. 
Supposing then, that the same individuals, for the sake of increasing 
their inflttence, and in order to act with greater uniformity and ener- 
gy, should agree to act together aceording to some plan, in other 
words, should form an association, still having the same object in 
view, and actuated by the same motives, would they now be acting 
inconsistently with the character of good citizens and good Chris- 
tians? Yes, say those who are opposed to societies. But to me it 
appears very strange that the same persons can in the former case 
carry out certain principles, and pursue certain objects, and it is all 
right, and praiseworthy; but in the latter case, when they join toge- 
ther, so as more effectually to carry out the same principles, and pur- 
sue the same objects, they are all wrong. 

On the whole, then, the conclusion at which I arrive is, that volun- 
tary associations are a means of enabling us more effectually to dis- 
charge the duties which our relation to church and state make incum- 
bent upon us. And by the way, I think the position taken by 
“a western citizen” established, that societies may lawfully do what- 
ever it is morally right for individuals to do; or in other words, 
whatever it is right for men to do in their individual capacity, they 
may aid each other in doing, provided thereby they can accomplish 
a greater amount of good: and I do not think you succeed in 
setting aside that position by asking if a society may do, what it 's 
right for the President of the United States todo. Western citizen 
undoubtedly meant an individual in his private capacity. But the 
President of the United States in the case supposed, would be acting 
in a public capacity, as the principal executive officer of the govern- 
ment. Therefore, the case you suppose, has no bearing at all on the 
question. wri 

Such then being the nature of voluntary associations, it is clear 
that they are not included within the scope of that sound principle 
which you lay down, as they come not in the room of any divine 
institution, or system of means; and the only remaining question will 


be with regard to their expediency. This, it is apprehended, will 
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not be difficult to settle. That mode of action in which we ean dis- 
charge our individual duties to the best advantage, must be the most 
expedient. As order and system are always preferable to their con- 
traries, SO a systematic, uniform mode of action, against prevailing 
evils, possesses great advantages over the separate action of indi- 
viduals without any fixed plan. When men have any common ob- 
ject in view, the social principle of our nature leads them to unite 
and aid one another in accomplishing it. Why should they not do 
the same when the object in view is a moral one, and when the pow- 
erful principle of duty comes in to the aid of the social principle, 
urging them to accomplish their purpose in the most efficient man- 
ner. 

When monstrous evils, such as slavery, for instance, with all its 
horrors prevails and increases amongst us,—when the constituted au- 
thorities will not do their duty with regard to it; when we are called 
upon in our individual capacity to testify against it, and to stir up 
those who administer in church and state to their duty, is it not ir- 
rational as well as inexpedient not to aid each other in doing what is 
equally the duty of all? I would not, indeed, plead for the forma- 
tion of societies to meet every evil existing in the country, but we 
must exercise wisdom in this matter. In the case of inveterate evils 
of long standing, sanctified by custom, and supported by public sen- 
timent, and, as with slavery, by law, the influence of individuals op- 
posing them here and there throughout the community is scarcely 
felt or noticed,—but let these individuals associate themselves—let 
them raise a united voice against these evils—let them adopt a uni- 
form system of action against them, and presently their influence is 
felt far and wide, the moral sense of the community is aroused—the 
evils are investigated, and not unfrequently important revolutions 
take place in public opinion. 

Against their expediency you brittg some objections which I will 
notice as briefly as possible. ist. They have not the power to ac- 
complish the avowed end of their association. This objection evi- 
dently arises from what I coneeive to be the erroneous view you take 
of the end of their association. Viewing them as machines to per- 
form the duties incumbent upon ehurch and state, it is no wonder 
you object to them that they have not the power. But if their ob- 
ject be, as I have tried to show, merely to imbody the influence of 
individuals and bring it to bear more powerfully on public opinion, 
what stands in the way of accomplishing this end? So far as they 
succeed in rousing the public attention, and turning the tide of pub- 
lie opinion against the evils they oppose, just so far they suceeed in 
accomplishing their ends. Did not the anti-slavery societies of Great 
Britain accomplish their ends when they succeeded in arousing the 
nation and the government to take such measures with regard to sla- 
very as led to its abolition? You speak of the repeated and signal 
failures of such societies. I am at a loss to know what you mean by 
these,—I am ignorant of any such failures. Has not the temperance 
society succeeded in rendering the ordinary drinking of intoxicating 
liquors disreputable among all respectable people? Is not even the 
anti-slavery society of this country continually accomplishing the end 
of its formation in turning the attention of the people of the United 
States to the subject of slavery, and turning the odium of public senti- 
ment against it ? 
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2. Your next objection refers to the excitement and agitatio, 
which they cause in the community. It is true that the action of the 
anti-slavery society, which you take as an example, has been attend. 
ed with no little excitement. But are you sure that the mere asso. 
ciation was the cause of it? If so, why do not temperance, Bible, 
and missionary societies encounter as much popular opposition ag the 
anti-slavery society, since they are equally obnoxious on this score? 
I apprehend we must look somewhere else for the cause of excite. 
ment. It is not association, but the discussion of the unwelcome sy}. 
ject of slavery, and the loud calls to abolish it. 

Instead of considering this an objection to societies, however, | 
view it as a strong argument in their favour. It shows the efficacy of 
associated action. Perhaps I may be wrong, but I would infer from this 
objection, that you suppose that the proper authorities of church and 
state might act upon it without excitement, or opposition. But surely 
the proceedings of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh, 
of the Methodist Conferences, and of the Congress of the United 
States on the subject for some years past, might show the vanity of 
such an expectation. And I find that those ministers who endeavour 
to do their duty, by faithfully preaching against slavery, raise as 
much excitement as any others. The whole history of the church, 
moreover, and especially of the persecutions of the church, may 
teach us that she cannot faithfully, and vigorously oppose and testify 
against prevailing evils, without exciting the bitterest opposition. 
And to me, it seems little less than preposterous to suppose, that the 
civil authorities will ever act on the subject till it first comes up 
among the people, and be discussed among them. In our country, 
public opinion must precede legislative action. Every day’s experi- 
ence proves this. No important measure of public legislation can be 
carried while it is decidedly unpopular among the people. The abo- 
lition of slavery then must first be discussed among them, for the civil 
authorities will never take it in ‘hands till it becomes in some degree 
popular; and hence, the expediency of societies as a means of bring- 
ing it before the public, and of influencing public sentiment in its {:- 
vour. 

3. With regard to your third objection, I shall say but little; | 
certainly shall not defend the practice of continuing in the commv- 
nion of ecclesiastical bodies, which tolerate in their bosom slavery, 
or any other monstrous evil. Many of those who remain in such 
communions, however, have not failed to “ plead with their mother 
for a condemnation of this sin,” and to “ protest, and appeal, till they 
have actually carried the question to the supreme judicatories of their 
respective churches;’’ but what their course would be if they had no 
hopes of finally succeeding, I know not. But while they see proper 
to continue their present ecclesiastical connexions, I do not see why 
they may not at the same time, as citizens, and members of civil so- 
a join associations whose object is to free our country from such 
evils. 

Such are my views on this subject, intended principally to meet 
your objections in your remarks before alluded to. Should I in any 
instance have misapprehended your meaning, I hope you will do me 
the justice to believe that it was not intended. I have endeavoured to 
treat the subject with candour, and should I seem to have failed in 
this respect, I can only say, that I did not intend to be uncandid. 
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| cordially agree with you, that the church is, under God, the 
great source of reformation, and the state of morals will not long be 
good when she ceases to be so; but yet think that no small part of 
her influence is exercised through her members carrying their prin- 
ciples with them in their intercourse with their fellow men, in all 
the relations of life. It is thus that they let their light shine before 
men, so that others are sometimes induced thereby to glorify God. 
God allows his people to associate with others for temporal pur- 
poses, and why not when others are willing to unite with them for 
the accomplishment of some moral good? In this way the salt of the 
earth is brought into contact with the mass of human society; so 
that many, whose hearts are not touched by Divine grace, yet come, 
in some degree, under the influence of moral principle, and are wil- 
ling to give their influence to reform the abuses and evils existing in 
human society. Societies, at all times, and in all cases, may not be 
proper; but in a country like ours, where so much depends on pub- 
lie sentiment, and where deeply rooted evils of great enormity pre- 
yail, which require great exertions to eradicate them, I would espe- 
cially plead for their expediency. Slavery, especially, concerns us, 
not only as church members, but as members of human society: it 
is a social and political, as well as a moral evil, and requires, in order 
to remove it, the united influence of all the friends 6f social order 
and of the welfare of our country. The churches, also, should un- 
doubtedly act, and exclude it from their pale; but we have likewise 
duties to perform as members of the commonwealth, and of human 
society at large, and should, therefore, use every efficient and lawful 
means to remove so monstrous an evil. Hesperus, 


—— — 


Art. 1V.—Have we any warrant for expecting a blessing on the 
labours of men not sent? 


Mr. Eprror,—If you are not wearied of my questions, I propose 
to continue them. And for a logical reason, I wish to make the fifth 
follow the third, and make the fourth take its place. It is this:— 
Have we any warrant for expecting a blessing on the labours of 
men not sent, or deposed for immoral conduct? 1 have chosen to 
use the word dabours, in order to include dispensing the sacraments, 
admitting persons to communion, and inflicting censure as well as 
preaching. My question is not, whether all these can be done in 
due form or not? or whether the Scriptures can be correctly ex- 
pounded by men who have not the proper authority? For I doubt 
not but such characters may sometimes, in order more effectually to 
blind the people to their scandalous conduct, affect to have a more 
fervent zeal than others for truth and order. But it is—Have we 
any thing in the word that would authorize us to believe that God 
will make their labours, how correct soever they may be, effectual 
means of salvation? Will God, the Holy Ghost, dy them, convince 
and convert sinners, and build up saints in holiness and comfort 
through faith unto salvation? These are the chief ends of gospel or- 
dinances, They are the certain fruits of the new covenant love of 
the Father, the grace of the Son, and the communion of the Spirit, 
45 
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and the sum of the blessing which was promised to the church; and 
this is the blessing meant in the question. In the opinion of, perhaps, 
the greater part of a nominally Christian world, this question woul; 
be answered in the affirmative,—If the preacher be popular and 
esteemed as a speaker, if he speaks to crowded audiences, and jj 
they speak of being deeply affected by his discourses, and reform 
their manners; and, especially, if very many join his church. Any 
higher evidence of a blessing on preaching than these things afford, 
it is thought, would be unreasonable to ask. That such effects as these 
may be produced by the preaching of such is not denied. But it js 
denied that they are certain proofs that any saving grace is imparted 
to the hearts of the hearers—that any sinner is quickened to spiritual 
life, or any saint made more holy. Nor is it needful here to prove 
that my question cannot be answered, either yea or nay, by facts oj 
this kind. If we were to determine it by this sort of evidence, we 
might possibly be obliged, ere all was done, to own that the greatesi 
impostors have been the most blessed. And blessed above all others 
has been the Beast, after which the whole world has gone, and won- 
dered, with a great admiration,—* Who is like unto the Beast?” 

But let us consider, soberly, that God has, under both dispens- 
tions, claimed it as his prerogative alone to send messengers to his 
church. It must, therefore, be a sin of great magnitude for any map 
to take this upon himself, and still greater for a man to persist in off- 
ciating in direct opposition to a righteous prohibition by the courts 
of his house. He usurps God’s prerogative; and the thought cannot 
be entertained, without blasphemy, that God would countenane 
him in this. And no greater countenance can be, than making his 
labours effectual to salvation. This is, professedly, the highest re- 
ward that a minister looks for; namely, “ many, for a crown in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.’ But, if this could be obtained by such 
men as my question has in view, they would be crowned for taking 
the crown off the Redeemer’s ‘head. It is farther evident, that, if 
the labours of such were to be blessed, all the authority which God 
has asserted, and, at various times, exercised, in sending his servants, 
and all the threatenings which he has uttered against such as go un- 
sent, would be rendered of no effect; or, rather, they would be turned 
to God’s own dishonour. If the unsent is as effectual in his ministry 
to win souls as the sent, what use is there in sending? This tedious 
method of examinations, trials, ordinations, and calls, if this doctrine 
were true, we must regard not only as useless, unmeaning ceremo- 
nies, but as retarding the great spirits of our age. But we are sure 
that the word of God on this head will stand, and nothing which 
would go to overthrow it is to be imputed to him. 

The hope that the preaching or other official labours of the unsent, 
or the deposed, can be blessed, must rest upon a false foundation. 
For, before it can be, either there must be a natural and necessary 
connexion between preaching and saving benefit to the hearers; or 
the excellence of the proposed end must, in God’s sight, sanctify the 
means; or he must be supposed to have more regard to the salvation 
of sinners than to his own honour. Unless one or all of these pro- 
prositions be true, the blessing in question cannot be possible. But 
they are all false. As to the first, it is only necessary to observe 
that sound authorized preaching is not always blessed, but 1s, t 
many, “the savour of death unto death.” “Paul may plant and 
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Apollos may water,’ ’ yet nothing will come up but briers and thorns, 
unless God, of his good pleasure, “give the increase.” Even Christ 
himself, by the prophet, complained thus of ineffectual labour:— 
«Then I said, 1 have laboured in vain: I have spent my strength for 
nought, and in vain,”’ Isa. xlix. 4. These scriptures prove incon- 
testibly that neither preaching nor any other ordinance has any other 
connexion with saving benefit than God’s mere good pleasure. The 
falsehood of the second and third is too obvious to need any remark. 
«My glory will I not give to another,” Isa. xlii. 8. And much of 
his glory by the redemption of the church arises from appointing 
and sending means and messsengers :—which are, apparently, 
«weak, foolish, base,’’ and despised in themselves, that he alone may 
be seen in the mighty effects which are wrought by them, and that 
all flesh may be excluded from a share in the glory. But the above 
declaration of the prophet, and this design in appointing and sending, 
would both be defeated if the labours of unsent men should be 
blessed. 

It may be observed, that the scriptures frequently lay ministerial 
success to appointment and mission. “And he said, Certainly I 
will be with thee; and this shall be a token unto thee, that I have 
sent thee: When thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, 
ve shall serve God upon this mountain.”? Exod. iii, 12. His sue- 
ceeding in bringing Israel out from Egypt and through the Red Sea, 
and through the wilderness, where there was no water, and at length 
to Mount Sinai, was a proof to himself and all others that God had 
sent him, and that he did not take it upon himself. But if another 
man might have gone, without any appointment, or against an ex- 
press prohibition, and succeeded in bringing Israel to that place, how 
then could it be a token of being sent? 

That great work was a figure of the blessing which is bestowed 
on sinners by means of gospel institutions. And when we are sure 
that it is actually bestowed, it is as certain a token that the minister, 
by whom it comes, is sent. 

To this amount the apostle speaks, 1 Cor. ix. 1: “Am I not an 
apostle? Are not ye my work in the Lord? If I be not an apostle 
to others, yet, doubtless, I am to you; for the seal of mine apostle- 
ship are ye in the Lord.” 

Gideon, the son of Joash, was called to a very great and difficult 
work—to save Israel out of the hand of the Midianites. Israel was 
in great straits, and their enemies were many and very powerful : 
and he was afraid to undertake it, and evidently doubted whether 
sucess would crown the attempt. The Lord, in great condescen- 
sion, encourages him by repeated assurances that he would be with 
him. And, as to success, he gives him the following word as a 
ground of hope: “Go in this thy might, and thou shalt save Israel 
from the hand of the Midianites:—Aave not I sent thee?” Judges 
vi. 14, . 

Saul’s military success against the enemies of Israel is clearly 
ascribed to his being authorized to go against them. “ To-morrow,’ 
(says God to the prophet,) “about this time, I will send thee a man 
out of the land of Benjamin, and thou shalt anoint him to be captain 
over my people Israel, that he may save my people out of the hand 
of the Philistines.”’? 1 Sam. ix. 16. Anoint him, that he may save 
my people. He cannot otherwise accomplish it. Is not this the plain 
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meaning? The matter of a people being God’s people—their salys. 
tion, and all the ways and means by which it shall be done, are wholly 
of his sovereign purpose. Natural causes cannot effect it. They 
cannot even subserve it any farther than he has purposed; and how 
far that is, he has not revealed. The greatest scholars and the ables 
men are often the least successful; therefore, unless he appoint and 
send a man, or a means, to accomplish the salvation of his people, 
however much they seem to be naturally adapted for it, we have no 
ground to hope for their success. Saul and David, too, must be 
anointed before Israel can expect any help by their means. On the 
other hand, there is no means or person, how deficient in themselves 
or disproportionate to the work soever they may be, that shall {aj} 
of success simply on that ground-if they are sent of God. Moses 
shall sueceed notwithstanding his slow speech. The sound of rams’ 
horns shall prevail once and again, because appointed, and the Ark 
ot God shall be taken by the proud enemy because it is not. We 
have a very clear and strong evidence for our position in the case of 
Naaman, the Syrian leper, who came to Israel to be cleansed. The 
prophet directed him to “ wash seven times in Jordan.”? But Naaman 
was wroth, and went away, and said, “ Behold, I thought, he will 
surely come out to me, and stand, and call on the name of the Lord 
his God, and strike his hand over the place, and recover the leper. 
Are not Abana and Parphar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the 
waters of Israel? may I not wash in them and be clean? So he 
turned and went away in a rage.” 2 Kings v. 11—13. If the de- 
posed or the wnsent may be as successful as any other, he was plainly 
in the right. And it is more than probable that he never thought of 
the virtue of God’s appointment in the case. He looked more for 
some great and imposing ceremony to be used, than to the power of 
God’s word. At any rate, he thought the virtue would come out of 
the means. And if it was to be dipping in water that was to do it, 
why not the waters of Damascus, which were allowed to be better? 
I eannot perceive wherein his expectations differ from those who 
look for a blessing on the ministry of men not sent or deposed. They, 
too, are saying, “ Are not the preaching, &c., of as good, or better, 
than those who are sent?”’? But he was altogether in the wrong in this. 
However, it would be well if our lepers would follow him through- 
out, for he allowed himself to be advised even by those that were 
his inferiors; and, upon second thoughts, he went, at the saying of 
the prophet, and washed in Jordan. “ And his flesh came again like 
unto the flesh of a little child, and he was clean.’’ 

What God says by Hosea, i. 7, seems also to our purpose :-—* But 
I will have mercy upon the house of Judah, and will save them by 
the Lord their God, and will not save them by bow, nor by sword. 
nor by battle, by horses, nor by horsemen.’’ ‘These were the chief 
of the means to which men, in those times, looked for safety; and 
his professing people had fallen into the same error, and looked for 
safety to the strength of horses and men, even at the time that God 
was, by his prophet, assuring them that they could not succeed. For 
these and other aggravated sins the distinct national incorporation o! 
the ten tribes was to be “taken utterly away.” But Judah, though 
he too was to be taken away, was to be saved from his captivity. 
And to the question how? the words above form an answer. I do 
not understand the prophet to say that Judah was to be saved abso- 
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lutely without the use of any means; nor even that any of these 
means here negatived were not to form any link in the chain of causes 
leading to it: but that, whatever means should be employed, the safety 
of Judah was not to proceed from them; it should come visibly. and 
very conspicuously, from the Lord, who made heaven and earth. 
What means might be employed in the case, they should be only such 
as He had appointed for the purpose; and what success they ‘might 
have in it, they should have only and wholly from Him. €oncern- 
ing Cyrus, who was to be a chief and leading instrument in this sal- 
vation, the Lord says, Isa. xliv. 28: “ That saith of Cyrus, he is my 
shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure: even saying to Jerusa- 
lem, Thou shalt be built; and to the temple, Thy foundation shall be 
laid.’ Chap. xlv. 1: “Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cy- 
rus,’ &e. The scope of this passage, plainly, is to assure Judah that 
his safety should never proceed from means of his own choosing and 
appointing, but from the Lord, whom he had forsaken. Man has. 
from the beginning of his fallen state, sought to be or to do some- 
what in the scheme for his recovery. But it forms one of the most 
prominent designs of God in that scheme to cut him off from this 
very thing, and to shut him up to the alternative of a salvation in 
which the Sovereign God is a// in all, or no salvation at all. The 
variety of man’s expedients to break in upon this sovereign deter- 
mination, and make room for the ¢howght of the human heart, is 
endless; but he cannot possibly succeed. “ For the loftinesss of man 
shall be bowed down, and the haughtiness of men shall be made 
low, and the Lord a/one shall be exalted in that day.”’ Isa. ii, 11, 17. 
The success of Christ himself could not be separated from his ap- 
pointment by the Father to his work: were it a conceivable thing 
that he could have entered upon it without this appointment, success 
could not have followed. He would not have answered in one im- 
portant respect to the description before given of him by the pro- 
phet, and the Jews would have been warranted in refusing him. But 
he was anointed and sent, and therefore he did succeed in “ setting 
righteousness in the earth.”” And this made the sin of those who 
rejected him so great as it was. Both these things—his appointment 
and suecess—are set down in this connexion in several passages. 
Thus, Isa. xlii. 6: “I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and 
will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant 
of the people, for a light to the Gentiles; to open the blind eyes, to 
bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in dark- 
ness out of the prison-house.””? Again, chap. xlvill. 16—18: “ And 
now the Lord God, and his Spirit, hath sent me. Thus saith the 
Lord, thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel: I am the Lord thy 
God which teacheth thee to profit, which leadeth thee by the way 
that thou shouldst go. O that thou hadst hearkened to my command- 
ments! then had thy peace been asa river.’’ Also chap. Ixi. 1, 2, 
compared with Luke iv. 17, 18, and his subsequent ministry. 
Success is the very end of calling and sending men; which, if it 
might be obtained without it, would be an impeachment of infinite 
wisdom. The gifts of Christ would have no peculiar excellence or 
dignity, (I mean his gifts of office as well as qualification,) nor would 
they be any peculiar proofs of his glorious fulness, or of his love to 
his church and eare for her good. Yet it is by calling and qualifying 
men to act in his name, that he manifests all this of himself to his 
45* 
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church. And it is to the ministry of such only that the promise of 
certain success is annexed. “But unto every one of us is grace 
given according to the measure of the gift of Christ,” says the Apos. 
tle, Eph. iv. 7. “And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; 
and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers: for the per. 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”” ver. 11—13. 

The passage, Mat. xxviii. 19, 20, is conclusive on this point: 
“Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.”’ Nobody doubts that, in this promise of Christ, all the suc- 
cess that will ever follow preaching to the end of the world is in- 
cluded. To whom is it made? If any think that it is to others be- 
sides those to whom Christ has said, either immediately or through 
the courts of his house, “Go ye,” it lies on them to show it. This 
promise is made to “ teaching all things whatsoever,” &¢. He who 
knowingly teaches more or less cannot claim it. He who teaches, 
being unsent, teaches one untruth at least. He who teaches, being 
deposed either for error or immoral conduct, teaches rebellion against 
Christ. Can he claim it? Can Christ be with Aim? No, verily; 
and therefore he cannot be blessed. Christ sent forth the seventy, 
and they returned and said, “ Lord, even the devils are subject unto 
us through thy name.” Luke x. 17. And when the seven sons oi 
Sceva (Acts xix. 13,) took this work in hand, they had worse than 
no success. 

As I have not room in this sheet barely to touch all the texts that 
bear on this important point, I shall confine myself to one more. 
Jer, xxiii. 32: “ Yet I sent them net, nor commanded them: therefore 
they shall not profit this people, saith the Lord.’’? This is said con- 
cerning the false prophets. They were false on two grounds: first, 
in saying that they were prophets, when they were not. “I have 
not sent these prophets, yet they ran: I have not spoken to them, 
yet they prophesied,” Ver. 21. They “steal my words every one 
from his neighbour—and use their tongues and say, He saith,”’ ver. 
30. Secondly, in prophesying false doctrine. “They prophesied 
in Baal,’ verse 13. And their doctrine brought forth its own 
fruits among the people abundantly, as may be seen by reading the 
chapter. 

But it is carefully to be observed that the Lord connects the want 
of success with the first. “I sen¢ them not, therefore they shall not 

rofit,’’ &c. There is nothing in this peculiar to any time or place. 

t is a universal truth. He who is not sent shall, on that account 
alone, not profit. It cannot be otherwise. There cannot be profit- 
ing without faith. This is another universal truth. But on what 
ground can faith rest when God hath not spoken? The man in 
preaching declares, in fact, that the Lord sen¢ him to do so, and that 
he is delivering the Lord’s message. If, in hearing him, you believe 
this, you believe what is false, which surely cannot profit. At the 
same time, unless this much be believed in the ordinance of preach- 
ing, it will be still impossible to profit by it. If, in answer to this, 
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it should be said that he speaks God’s truth, I remark that he does 
not come honestly by it. It is theft or robbery, or both. How, then, 
can it profit, unless the Lord would become a partner with thieves. 
if the mere enunciation of truth were enough to ensure profit, the 
devil would have been at sundry times a profitable and successful 
preacher. What he said was, so far as the matter is concerned, a 
full and direct testimony to the truth. He said Jesus was “ the Holy 
one of God,’ “the Son of God;” “that he had power to torment 
them, or bruise their head;”? which was equivalent to saying that he 
was the promised seed of the woman. ; 

Again, through the damsel at Philippi, he said, “ These are the ser- 
vants of the most high God, and show unto us the way of salvation.’ 
These things were most certain truths, and most seasonable for the 
time: but it was not for the glory of God that the proceeding of them 
from such lips should be blessed, and therefore they drew down only 
arebuke. For they were not said from love to the truth or the souls 
of men, but from open rebellion against God. And wherein the 
preaching of such as are deposed for scandalous immoral conduct dif- 
iers from this for the better, it is for those who can see to point it 
out. 

Much more might be added, but enough has been said to lead them 
that are willing to be led, to the truth. 

The unsent or deposed cannot be of saving benefit, unless God 


would countenance an encroachment on his own prerogative. If 


they were to be so blessed, the order for appointing and sending men 
would be rendered nugatory. 

If there is no natural connexion between preaching and saving 
benefit, or if the end do not sanctify the means, or if God does not 
more regard the saving of sinners than his own honour, they cannot 
be blessed. The Scriptures in both Testaments annex the promise 
of success to appointment and mission, which these have not. And, 
finally, the Lord declares, in express and absolute terms, that those 
whom he has not sent shall not profit at all. 

If your patience is not exhausted I will endeavour, if God will, 
to bring my answers to a close in my next. A. G.” 


Art. V.—Fuarther Remarks on Societyism. 


Mr. Eprror,—We are much gratified to see that Societyism is 
again presented, in the columns of the Monitor, for inspection. It 
is certainly an important question for consideration. 

Having a perfect rule in God’s word both for faith and practice, 
which not only tells us all things that ever we did, but all things we 
are to do, either by direct precepts or example, or legitimate inference, 
it behooves us, then, before we select means, in order to bring about 
any desired object, either social or moral, to see that it is sanctioned 
by God’s wend, in one of the ways above mentioned. 

We had the honour and privilege, some time since, to give our 
views on this subject, through the pages of the Monitor. The ques- 


* The signature was affixed to the peeing numbers by the editor, that to the 
present number by the writer himself. 
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tion being proposed, by a correspondent, for investigation, (see Mo. 
nitor, vol. xiii. p. 384,) and no correspondent thinking proper to give 
his views on that subject, we were induced to show our opinion, 
hoping that it might induce some others, better qualified, to give it , 
fuller investigation. And having some manuscripts on that topic 
prepared, which had never appeared in public, when the queries re. 
specting voluntary associations came to hand, we intended to send op 
our manuscript for publication, considering there was a call in Pro. 
vidence, as there had been so much backwardness in the writers oj 
the Monitor on that question: Providential occurrences prevented 
us until the present. We give this as our apology, to a “Westery 
Citizen,’ why we have at present interfered in this mooted ques. 
tion, which he has under consideration. It is by no means our in. 
tention (even had we it in our power,) to prevent him from giving 
his views farther. Our mite by no means supersedes the necessity 
of others to give of their abundance; and we have no inclination to 
pursue this subject any farther. As we do not want to occupy the 
pages of the Monitor by repeating what we have heretofore ad. 
vanced, we respectfully refer the reader to vol. xiv. p. 153, and 396, 
and also to a communication by another author, in vol. xiv. p. 346, 
And, on the other side of the question, the reader will find an arii- 
cle, in vol. xiv. p. 281. 

We will first endeavour a solution of the question proposed for 
investigation; namely, “Have we any warrant from the word of 
God to form voluntary associations, for the performance of social and 
moral duties, which lie within the appropriate sphere of those civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions that are of Divine appointment.” First, 
we answer, that we have no authority to perform any duties, which 
appropriately and exclusively belong to another. For example: it 
would be wicked and absurd for any set of men, other than the 
church, to ordain and send out men into the world to preach the 
everlasting gospel to perishing sfhners, or to administer the seals of 
the covenant, or to assume the disciplinary authority of the church; 
and it would be absurd for any set of men, not clothed with autho- 
rity, to assume to do what was exclusively the business of the civil 
officer. It would be perfectly puerile for them to assume the duties 
which belong to the President of the United States; to issue a pro- 
clamation to convene the national legislature on any emergency, or 
enjoin obedience to the laws. It would be equally Judicrous, if not 
more so, for an individual not clothed with authority, as is the Pre- 
sident of the United States, to issue such proclamations. Official du- 
ties cannot be performed by any but those who are clothed with the 
requisite authority. But there are other duties, that are common to 
all mankind, which we consider can be lawfully performed, either 
by individuals, or in an associated capacity; among which, are 
clothing the naked, and feeding the hungry, and raising funds to be 
appropriated to benevolent and philanthropic purposes. , 

As we only do part of our duty in a church in a political capacity, 
these duties hold a momentous stand in our moral code of ethics. 
Christ allures us to the performance of these by no less a reward 
than the possession of a kingdom, if they are the fruits of faith; and 
an awful and appalling penalty is annexed, for their non-performance. 
These are duties which are to be performed, and no especial rule laid 
down as to the particular manner of performing them. We know 
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we are not to select any mode of action inconsistent with Christian 
principles ; but other duties, that are to be performed, in church or 
state, for which God has given us a special rule, are to be done in 
an associated capacity; and, reasoning from analogy, it would be 
presumable that these duties would be also performed acceptably to 
God, in a social capacity, for which he has not given us a specific 
rule of action. We are created social beings, and it is not good for 
us to be alone in any arduous enterprise of great magnitude. 

We will now illustrate our sentiments by an example: namely, the 
parable of the good Samaritan. Suppose there had been ten or twen- 
ty men found in the deplorable situation in which that suffering indi- 
vidual is there represented. The Samaritan coming along, finds them 
in this distressed situation, finds that he is inadequate of himself to 
render the necessary assistance. He relates their tale of wo to some 
of the neighbouring community, as he considers it his duty to pro- 
voke all to good works; on hearing which, their sympathies are 
aroused, and a sufficient number go to the assistance of these suffering 
men, who must be removed to the inn for accommodation. That 
they may act with more efficiency, as they wish to do all things de- 
cently and in order, they appoint one of their number to preside, and 
knowing there will be necessary expenses incurred, they all contri- 
bute a portion for the general fund. They appoint one to act as 
purser, another is appointed to note down their proceedings on the 
way. Now this is an organized association. The appointment of these 
officers, in itself, is mere matter of form, and perfectly innocent, though 
they give great energy and efficiency to their enterprise, and no more 
of a breach of the rule laid down, than whether they would carry 
the wounded on horses or asses, though the Samaritan carried the 
wounded man on his own beast, those men might be so wounded, 
that they would have to be removed in some vehicle. 

It would have been futile for him, to apply to either the eccle- 
siastical or civil authorities for assistance for those wounded and 
robbed men. The civil authorities, Gallio-like, would care for none 
of those things, they would be no judges of such matters, would 
drive them from the judgment-seat, would not even look at their pe- 
titions, they should not be “read nor debated,’—nay, these de- 
predators had a license from them to commit their depredations, and 
it would be a breach of good faith, to do any thing for the relief of 
those wounded men. Whata strict regard for veracity among thieves! 
It was equally in vain to apply to the ecclesiastical authorities, as the 
priest and Levite had already passed by on the other side, which 
augured bad for success with them; and more than that, there were ot 
their number, that devoured widows’ houses.—They were by no 
means governed by the principles contained in the law and in the 
prophets, supreme love to God, and evidencing that love, by doing 
unto their brethren of mankind, whatever they would wish done to 
them, in similar circumstances,—no, they bound burdens on others, 
they would not touch with one of their fingers. “They sell the 
righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes, that pant after 
the dust of the earth on the head of the poor,’’ and could not be ex- 
pected to sympathize with those robbed men: (we allow this to be 
applied to slavery in our country,) with some honourable exceptions 
as it respects the church. But it was not necessary to apply to civil 
or ecclesiastical authorities, as he had high authority to administer 
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relief himself, and to adopt the means requisite. ‘Go thou, and do 
likewise,’’ is the command of our Lord. Nor would it be necessary 
to inquire into the religious creed of those men thus employed, whe. 
ther they were Arminians, or Calvinists, or whether they had adopt- 
ed a religious creed or not. Be this as it may, we are satisfied, they 
were impelled to this act of humanity by some motive,—the act, in 
itself, was pre-eminently good in its character, and the mode of per- 
formance was in perfect accordance with Christian principles, the 
law of God no way violated : where there is no law, there is no trans- 
gression. There was a thing,” saith the Lord, “for the perfor- 
mance of this labour of love ;’’ and the means to effect this object to 
be devised by human prudence, not inconsistent with Christian prin- 
ciples. Though we are to hold no fellowship with the wicked in 
their unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them; yet not- 
withstanding we are to walk with them, as far as they walk aright. 
God has given an example of this in civil government, though civil 
government is so momentous a concern to mankind, both as it af- 
fects our civil and religious liberties, yet we are not prohibited from 
associating with the wicked in its administration. 

The church is God’s select family, where the unholy and profane 
are to be utterly excluded from any participation. But the apostle 
says, We must needs go out of the world, if we do not associate with 
the wicked. Wicked men have cften subserved the interests of God, 
though their motives being carnal, they would at best obtain but a 
temporal reward: although they are unholy themselves, yet their 
touch does not pollute every thing they are engaged in, provided the 
action they are employed in is good. The sacred temple was no less 
glorious because that vile wretch Herod, most splendidly rebuilt 
and ornamented it. It was more glorious than Solomon’s, not on ac- 
count of its outward structure being more magnificent, but because 
the Divine Redeemer honoured it with his sacred presence. We 
could give many examples of wicKed men, being the means of effect- 
ing much good; but let this suffice. 

It may be said that these voluntary associations have no power to 
consummate their desired object. They have it in their power at 
least to call public attention to these suffering individuals, which 
means we will show in the sequel have been signally blessed. Fe- 
males, as well as males, can help to hide this leaven of Divine truth, 
in the community, till the whole lump is leavened. 

So much for the abstract question of voluntary associations. We 
are persuaded, if we are so happy as to make ourselves understood, 
that we have shown conclusively that their authority can be deduced 
from seripture by good and necessary consequence. ‘To evince the 
practical utility of these associations, we will select the Anti-Slavery 
Society, which has for its object the abolition of slavery, and the ele- 
vation of our coloured population to that stand in creation which God 
designed they should occupy. As our authority for performing this 
labour of love, we refer you to the following portions of scripture, 
with many others of a similar character: Matthew vii. 12; Hebrews 
xiii. 3; James i. 27; Proverbs xxxi. 8, 9; Proverbs xxiv. 11, 12; and 
as it respects our duty to their oppressors, Leviticus xix. 17; Proverbs 
xxvii. 5, 6, and 1 Timothy v. 22. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Art VI.—Paueity of Candidates for the Holy Ministry. 


Tue great Head and Founder of the Church had this subject in 
his mind, and urged it on the attention of his disciples, while he was 
on earth. His commandment on this point, which is as obligatory 
now as it ever was, is, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth labourers into his harvest.’ It is evident, from 
these words, that the Lord of the harvest is able to supply the de- 
ficiency of labourers; and that He will only do it in answer to 
prayer. Christ could have offered a prevailing prayer for this gift, 
but no: Christians must pray: “Pray ye.’ He will be inquired 
of for this blessing, that he may do it tor us. When there is a great 
deficiency of faithful labourers, does it not suggest a reason for an 
inquiry, whether this command has been obeyed? In some cases, 
we cannot be certain that what we ask is agreeable to the mind of 
God; but here, all room for doubt is removed., It is not often that 
Christ, in exhorting his disciples to the duty of prayer, informed 
them particularly what to pray for; but, in this case, he puts words, 
as it were, into their mouths: “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest. that 
he would send forth labourers into his harvest.’’ It cannot be, then, 
that He would omit to answer a prayer thus expressly dictated by 
himself. If there be a want of labourers, the neglect must be in the 
church. The blessing has not been asked with due importunity and 
perseverance. 

Formerly, pious parents dedicated their children to sacred service 
from their birth, and were incessant in their petitions, at a throne of 
grace, for ministerial grace and gifts for their devoted sons; and such 
prayers God has heard and answered, in thousands of instances. But 
where now do we find the consecrated Samuels, growing up under 
the light of the sanctuary? Where are the Hannahs, to wrestle with 
God in public and private, until they obtain their hearts’ desire ? 
This ought to be a weighty care with every church of Christ. The 
church cannot exist without a ministry; and where are we to look 
for candidates for the ministry but in the churches? Can that chureh 
have done its duty, in which few or no candidates for the sacred office 
have been reared up? Or what judgment must be formed of those 
large and flourishing churches, with their hundreds of communicants, 
which once had a succession of men in training for the harvest, but 
now have none? Perhaps it will startle some of our good people to 
hear it alleged as a fault, that particular churches are rearing no can- 
didates for the ministry. But I will maintain it. There must bea 
grievous fault somewhere, in relation to this important concern; and 
as it is a matter of common duty, where there has been a continual 
barrenness, there must have been a want of due culture. 

Every. church, rich in members, as well as worldly substance, 
which has no young men in a course of training, ought to appoint a 
day of fasting and humiliation, to inquire into this matter, and beg 
of Ged not to leave them like a barren tree, in his vineyard. You 
say that you contribute every year to the education fund. This is 
well; but it is not all, nor the half of your duty on this subject. You 
must furnish men, as well as money; and the men are by far the 
most important part of the means. Without suitable men, money in 
this concern is worthless. You must bring forth pious and promising 
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men. Do you ask how you can accomplish this? I answer as be. 
fore, “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.”” Do not forget to pray this 
prayer, as you have too often done. Think much of it, and Tay it 
before God in secret, in your families, and in the church. And be 
not contented until you receive this blessing of the ascended Lord 
to be the honoured instrument of furnishing the harvest field with at 
least one labourer. There are a few churches in our land, which cay 
number more than one devoted missionary in the foreign field. The 
writer knows a church of moderate size and little wealth, in’ a re. 
mote situation, which, within his recollection, has furnished five oy 
six faithful men for the work of the ministry, the bones of one of 
whom lie among the heathen. He could designate another place, 
where at least a dozen of ministers have proceeded from one church, 
and some of them, men of eminence. But alas! the glory is depart- 
ed ; for years past, this fruitful spot has been barren, in this respect, 
An able and excellent minister in Virginia was snatched away from 
his family without a moment’s warning. His children, mostly sons, 
were then small—now, five of them are labouring in the field; and 
possibly the sixth may enter. Do you not suppose that this was in 
answer to the prayers of the father? 

Some people say, that there is no real deficiency, or we should not 
have so many unemployed ministers. It may be admitted, that if 
the sacred office be viewed as a secular trade, by which men may 
make a comfortable living, the profession is already overstocked. 
At any rate it is overstocked with men who will not work—or will 
only work where they can find every thing ready prepared to their 
hand. ‘The church wants no cumdberers of the ground ; but /abour- 
ers—not men who wish to enter on and enjoy the fruits of other 
men’s labours, but working men, willing to break up the fallow 
ground, and ambitious to preach the Gospel even where Christ has 
not been named. No class of educated men are more to be pitied, 
than those clergymen who are not occupied with the proper busi- 
ness of their profession. Although they may grow rich (though 
Providence commonly thwarts their schemes and disappoints their 
hopes) they are not to be envied. In fact, they lose all respecta- 
bility in the eyes of the world. What would be unnoticed in ano- 
ther, public opinion will not tolerate in them. But to bring up 
such, as a proof that there are supernumerary ministers, is as absurd 
as to plead, that reapers are not wanted for a great and ripe harvest, 
because many idle loungers, or busy triflers may be found in the 
country. The Lord has spoken it, “ The harvest is great and the la- 
bourers few, Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that He 
would send forth labourers into the harvest.””—Dr. Alexander. 


Art. VII.—Sanguinary and infuriated Character of Idolatry. 


WE find the following description in the report of Rey. J. Thomas, 
a missionary to India, published by the London Missionary Register. 
This morning, on returning from my ride, I saw idolatry in one 
of its most horrible forms. The sun had just risen, and I was burry- 
ing home. On the side of the road stood a devil or demon-temple; 
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ind I saw at some distance a crowd of people assembled around it. 
When I came up to the place, I stopped and turned aside to see what 
they were doing. There were several men and women apparently 
objects of attention beyond the rest. One old woman at once drew 
my attention ; and I shall never forget her figure, and the fury-like 
air and expression of her countenance. She was tall, and more than 
ordinarily masculine in appearance, and was smeared with ashes and 
saffron-water : her long black hair hung dishevelled down her cheeks, 
and her motions indicated a state of mind in the highest degree fran- 
tic. While she stood thus in the centre, a sheep was brought and 
laid at her feet: she looked wild, muttered her oracles, and, to my 
surprise, the neck of the sheep was nearly severed with one stroke 
of a large knife. Four men held the animal by its legs; and instant- 
ly, on the gash being made, the sheep was lifted from the ground, 
and the fiendish-looking wretched old woman pressed her mouth and 
face between the severed head and body of the sheep, and drank its 
blood warm, as it flowed. I felt quite stupified for a moment, and 
saw the condition of these wretched people in a point of view which 
| never had any conception of before. How indescribably horrible 
is idolatry when seen in its real character! I thought if the people 
of God knew the real state of things, they would never cease to pray 
and weep until these dark places of the earth, which are so full of 
the habitations of cruelty, were enlightened. While I waited over- 
whelmed with what I saw, and scarcely knowing whether to go or 
stay, another sheep was brought, and laid on its back on the ground: 
it was slain like the one before, and the very same old woman drank 
its blood! As soon as she had done so, a chatty of saffron-water 
was dashed on her face. Her face to the eyes, her neck, and breast, 
were smeared with blood, which also clotted in her loose hair. She 
reeled to and fro, and seemed to have every muscle of the body in 
action. The accompaniment of all this was the tom-toms and the 
harsh noise of a species of clarionet used by the natives, interrupted 
occasionally by the wild shouts of the crowd. I turned away; but 
turned back again, and told them of the sin they were committing 
against God. All they had to plead was, the custom of their fore- 
fathers. While I was talking to some of the men, the crowd left the 
demon temple in procession. In this there were two children, who 
had been devoted to the demon, or were the subjects of some vow, 
led by strings fastened in the skin of their sides: before them the 
men danced, as if they were raging with madness: and I observed 
the old woman carrying on her bare head a copper chatty, full of 
charcoal, with oil, burning fiercely. This struck me with surprise : 
and to-day, on making farther inquiries, I have been told that no 
one who is not possessed with the demon can even touch it without 
being hurt; and that to dance with the burning chatty in the hand, 
and carry it on the head, is a necessary proof of demoniacal posses- 
sion. The people regard with great reverence the “ possessed,”’ as 
they consider them—whether they are really so or not is a question 
I will not enter upon—and they are saluted with all the respect 
which would be paid to a priest! [I learnt, farther, that the blood is 
offered, not to the woman, but to the evil spirit by which she is 
supposed to be possessed. The people, one after another, men and 
women, worship before the devil-dancer; and to each of them some 
oracles are delivered, in hurried broken sentences. 
VoL. XVI.—46 
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The following description is most exact :— 





Aloud she cries, 

This is the time; inquire your destinies! 

He comes! behold the god! Thus while she said, 

(And shiv’ring on the sacred entry staid,) 

Her color changed; her face was not the same; 

And hollow groans from her deep spirit came; 

Her hair stood up; convulsive rage possessed 

Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab’ring breast. 

Eneid, Book LV. 


Art. VIIL—?@ Letter of Calvin, written just Three Hundred 
Years ago, on the Treatment due to Ministers. 


In the year 1538, Calvin was banished by the Senate of Geneva, 
for his unyielding fidelity in church discipline. Other preachers, 
more pliant, were appointed, but the pious members of the church 
were unwilling to receiVe them. Calvin, then in Strasburg, remon- 
strated with his friends in the following letter, bearing date of June 
25, 1539: 

“First of all, lay aside all personal feeling, and consider the dig- 
nity of the office of those to whom God has committed the promul- 
gation of his word. He not only requires us to listen with fear 
and trembling when his word is proclaimed, but to honour and re. 
spect his ministers, whom he has commissioned as his ambassadors, 
and whom he would have us recognise as Ais angels. If these sug- 
gestions meet your views, you will adopt it as a fixed principle, that 
those whose office it is to preach the gospel to you, and who have 
the care of your souls, are to he received as holding a parental rela- 
tion to you, and are to be honoured on account of the office divinely 
conferred upon them. 

It is not my design to take from you the right which God has 
given to you, and to all his people, the right of subjecting every 
preacher to an examination, in order to distinguish between the true 
and the false, and to be able to exclude those who, under the appear- 
ance of shepherds, are but prowling wolves. I only desire that you 
should conduct in a Christian manner towards such as do, in some 
good measure, fill the place of preachers; and consider rather what 
you owe to them, than what they owe to you. I conclude that we 
ought to be satisfied that the minister discharges his duties, and | 
would be far from introducing any kind of despotism into the church. 
But as I hear that our brethren, who are your appointed preachers, 
do preach the gospel, I see not how you can justify yourselves be- 
fore God in disregarding or rejecting them. 

If you hear one and another say, “I dislike this thing in their 
preaching, and that thing in their manners,’ I beg you, in Christ’s 
name, to consider the nature of this procedure. For, if the law oi 
love requires of us that we do not censure our neighbour for slight 
causes, but that we be as mild and as favourable as possible in our 

judgment, how much more ought we to guard against trifling with 
the character cf those who are set over us in the Lord! If there be 
any thing exceptionable in their deportment, (of which I am not 
able to judge,) you should remember that there is no person in the 
world who has not his faults. 
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{ exhort and entreat you, therefore, that you turn away your 
thoughts from these men, and direct them to your Redeemer, and 
reflect upon his commands. If you contend with your ministers so 
that bickerings and criminations ensue, as I hear, their office, which 
should be honoured, and should honour Christ, is disgraced. Beware 
lest ye contend against God, while you think you are only disre- 
garding man. Do not imagine that it is a small thing to create feuds 
and parties in a church: it is a sin of such magnitude, that we ought 
to shudder at the thought. 

Finally, if you regard me as a brother, if the bond of brotherly 
love unites us, be entreated not to reject these preachers, whose ap- 
pointment I myself have recognised, but receive them to your own 
profiting and edification. —Christian Watchman. ; 


Art. IX.—Survey of Protestant Missions. 


1. THERE isa general increase in the number of missionaries. With- 
out giving a particular statement of their distribution, it is gratifying 
thus to observe that there is no falling off in the missionary zeal of the 
church, but, on the whole, a decided increase, taking the means em- 
ployed as an index of the degree of interest which is felt for the con- 
version of the heathen. 

2. All the principal branches of the church of Christ are engaged, 
more or less extensively, in the support of missionary efforts. These, 
efforts are commonly made by different bodies of Christians, through 
such organizations as they consider best to accord with their forms of 
doctrine and church order. This minor difference seems to us lawful 
and even expedient, as thereby Christians communicate the blessings 
of the gospel to others according to their own enjoyment of them ; 
while it may, and we trust it does, consist perfectly with respect and 
Christian love for those who prefer a different mode of proceeding. But 
the general agreement of all the faithful in the one object of spread- 
ing the knowledge of Christ throughout the world, is worthy of de- 
vout and heartfelt gratitude. It is, indeed, a strong proof that the 
missionary cause is the cause of God. It is not to be supposed that 
the great mass of intelligent and humble Christians should be left, 
either to a gross mistake about a plain subject of duty, or on the other 
hand to an uncalled for and fanatical enthusiasm. 

3. There is a substantial agreement among missionary institutions 
and missionaries, as to the mode or plan of conducting Christian mis- 
sions. Diversities doubtless exist, both in practice and in opinion. 
Some bestow a larger amount of time and labour on one branch of 
missionary duty than on another branch. Some limit their efforts to 
the direct preaching of the gospel; others give their labour chiefly 
to schools; some missionaries employ much of their time in transla- 
tions, 

4. Opposition must be looked for. The Prince of the power of 
the air will not resign his sway over the minds of men without a 
mighty struggle; nor will the natural. heart of man yield to the 
power of true religion unless controlled by divine grace; and if the 
restraints of that grace be merely withheld, its enmity to the pure 
doctrines of the gospel will soon be displayed in acts of violence 
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against the followers of the cross. Brahmans and priests, and all of. 
ficial teachers of false and corrupt religions, will be found in strong 
array against this sacred cause. Hence the continued persecy- 
tion of Christians in Madagascar, and the bitter opposition of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Roman ecclesiastics to all Protestant mission. 
ary efforts. There is reason to believe that the entire power of 
Rome will be directed, sternly and openly, or secretly and with de- 
ception, as may best serve the end in view, to the embarrassment and 
ruin of Protestant missions. The influence of Roman priests was 
exercised in the recent expulsion of the British Episcopal missiona- 
ries from Abyssinia; in the Sandwich and Society Islands, where their 
services were surely little needed, Roman priests have been stationed 
by the disgraceful interposition of French armed vessels; in India 
their number is largely increasing; in farther India and China, the 
Roman missions make a larger and more expensive establishment 
than the united missions of all the Protestant churches in those coun- 
tries. But God will protect the truth, and He will make the cause 
of truth finally to triumph. 

5. There has been abundant evidence during the last year of God’s 
blessing on the missionary labours of His servants. We refer now 
particularly to that kind of evidence, which results from the hopefil 
conversion of persons to a sincere belief in our holy religion, and the 
practical reception of its truths in the heart. Not-only have there 
been single instances at many stations of heathens thus embracing 
Christianity, but in connexion with some missions large numbers 
have been induced to place their confidence in the Lord Jesus, 
and to devote themselves to his service. Times of almost unprece- 
dented general interest in religious things have been witnessed among 
the Druzes of Western Asia, the Batlapis and the Griquas of South 
Africa, the Hindus at Kishnagur in the district of Burdwan, and the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich, New Zealand, and Friendly Islands in 
the Pacific. 

6. The increasing spirit of inquiry among the Jews should not be 
overlooked. It is one of the signs of these times. Contempor- 
neous with this is the deeper interest which Christians are beginning 
to feel in their conversion. The British Episcopal Church has taken 
the lead in those efforts; the Presbyterian Church of Scotland has re- 
cently instituted inquiries in order to engaging in this good work. 

7. While it is a matter of sincere thankfulness that so many places, 
and places of such influence, are occupied as mission stations, it should 
not be forgotten that the missionary force among heathen nations 
ought to be greatly increased. In India the present is a critical time, 
as many, especially of the more influential classes, are in a transi- 
tion state, passing from a belief in idol gods to something else—it 
may be to atheism or skepticism, it may be to error under a Chris- 
tian name ; through the blessing of God on the efforts of his people, 
it may be to the true knowledge of Christ Jesus. But we need not 
go farther into particulars. The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that 
He will send forth labourers into his harvest.”"—Foreign Missiona- 
ry Chronicle. 
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Ant. X.—Extract of a Letter from one of the Editors of the 
Episcopal Recorder, travelling in Europe. 


Oxrorp, Sept. 16th, 1839. 

Ovr second Sunday in England was spent in Oxford, without the 
opportunity, however, of hearing any of the official preachers in the 
great University, the season of vacation allowing them all to be ab- 
sent. We did hear, however, but rather unexpectedly, a clergyman, 
who, with several others, has become specially notorious in the 
Church of England, I mean the Rev. J. H. Newman, one of the edi- 
tors of the famous “ Tracts for the Times,”’ or Oxford Tracts as they 
are commonly called. Having no knowledge whatever of the per- 
sonal appearance of Mr. Newman, and not being assured that he was 
to be the preacher on that occasion, we were not certified that we 
were listening to one of the editors of the famous publications referred 
to, until the discourse was nearly finished. The subject was the 
delusive grounds upon which men rest their souls’ peace, (Ezekiel 
xiii. 10.) —“ They have seduced my people, saying, Peace, and there 
was no peace.””? The discourse was directed chiefly against the no- 
tion that sin will not be punished hereafter, and some such line of 
argument pursued as that of the author of the « Analogy of Religion.” 
If one should notice the sermon as defective in the first part, its ne- 
gative character might be observed. It stated nothing positively 
evangelical. ‘The arguments were striking and fitted to awaken se- 
rious reflections in unawakened minds. | thought, however, it was 
not specially adapted to the mass of the congregation, who seemed to 
be a plain people, not trained to profound argument. There were 
some exceptions, no doubt. But the greater part, (the whole assem- 
bly was small,) we judged to be of persons not from the University. 
We were told, however, that Mr. Newman’s notoriety and the no- 
velty of his doctrines induce many of the students to hear him in 
term time. After the preacher had stated what are the grounds on 
which men are seductively led to say, “ Peace, when there is no 
peace,’ he made no delay in speaking his own sentiments as to the 
proper ground of peace with God. And then we had full demon- 
stration that the person who stood before us could be none other 
than an author or a disciple of the Tracts of the Times. Mr. New- 
man himself was the preacher. He certainly did not use doubt- 
ful words, but clearly and verbatim affirmed our justification to 
be “by baptism and good works.’’ He repudiated the doctrine 
that a man is justified upon his believing, simply believing in Christ. 
He held that an interest in the virtue of the atonement is needful, 
but that this interest was to be assured “by means of baptism and 
good works.”’? His last sentence was, “We are justified in the be- 
ginning of our lives by baptism, and shall be judged and justified in 
the last day ” (not according to, but) “by our good works.” The 
time has been when clergymen of the Church of England could af- 
firm the doctrine of justification by works without being thought sin- 
gular, because the standard of evangelical religion was then very 
low. But an open and unequivocal avowal of it in a pulpit of the 
established church was hardly to be expected at this day. Many 
who do not hold the doctrine of justification by faith in the proper 
sense, that sense which makes faith the simple instrument of justifi- 
cation, or “the hand by which the believer layeth hold on Christ,” 
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as King Edward’s Catechism has it, are yet unwilling to affirm tha 
we are justified by works, because such language is in open hostility 
to the entire phraseology of all the articles and homilies of the church 
which treat of the subject, and what is of more importance, to that 
of St. Paul’s epistles. I knew in general what are the doctrines ad- 
vocated by the Oxford Tracts, but 1 was hardly prepared to hear, 
even from one of the editors, such language as that of the discourse 
to which I allude. The preacher did not merely let fall some words 
which might imply that he held opinions at variance with the doc- 
trines of the Articles and Homilies, and of the apostles, but expressed 
himself in set and meditated phrase, and endeavoured to shut out all 
misunderstanding of his meaning. Were Mr. Newman’s opinions 
those of an individual merely, and confined to the locality of his own 
parish, it would not be worth while to notice them in a publication 
on the other side of the Atlantic. But they are the opinions of men 
who have personal and official influence in the Church of England, 
and are put forth as the only true doctrines of the Church Catholic. 
Besides they are likely to become, if they have not already become, 
the doctrine of a very considerable class of persons in the church. 
The manner in which they are propagated and received, and the le- 
gitimate results of those doctrines themselves, are likely to be of 
very serious moment to the general interests of religion in this coun- 
try. The Church of England at this time is ill able to bear the ef- 
fects of such a division of sentiment within itself as that which grows 
out of the publication of the Tracts of the Times. It is attacked by 
ecclesiastical and political dissenters of various classes; the Church 
of Rome is watching for every door of advance upon the ground 
from which she was driven by the reformation, and infidels, Athe- 
ists, and Socialists are armed against the church establishment. In 
these circumstances the Oxford Tracts are raising up a controversy 
in the pale of the church itself which is fitted to convulse the whole 
fabric. The doctrines of those Tracts will of course be strenuously 
resisted by some of the best friends of the church. There are many, 
very many in the Church of England, who do not think that Cran- 
mer and Latimer, and their fellow martyrs, lifted up the voice of re- 
monstrance against the Church of Rome “ without a cause,” and laid 
down their lives in vain. The doctrines of the gospel which were 
settled at the reformation as the tenets of the Protestant Church of 
this country are the inheritance of our times at the cost of many a 
martyr’s testimony, and even though the day should come when au- 
thority would again overbear them, there will be found witnesses to 
testify for those precious truths which are needful for the peace ol 
every soul groaning under a burden of sin. J. M. 


— 


[From the Presbyterian. } 


Arr. XI.—Mode of Baptism. 


Mr. Eprror,—In your paper of the 29th ultimo, I find an article 
taken from the Protestant and Herald, with which I was much 
d. The examination of the passages of scripture, where the 
ordinance of baptism is referred to, were to my mind, and, I should 
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judge, to the mind of every serious inquirer after truth, perfectly sa- 


tisfactory, if you except one, and that is the case of the eunuch. 


The writer of the article says, “There is no evidence that it (the 
baptism of the eunuch,) was done by immersion.”’ Again, he re- 
marks, “there is not on record a solitary instance, if we except that 
of the eunuch, in which the account does not strongly favour the 
doctrine of pouring or sprinkling. Now, it seems to me, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that, of all the cases mentioned in the Bible, there is not one, 
where the whole circumstance more strongly favours the administra- 
tion of the ordinance of baptism by pouring or sprinkling than that 
of the baptism of the eunuch. Let us look at the case, as we have 
it in the 8th chapter of the Acts, It appears that the eunuch was 
returning home from Jerusalem, whither he had been on a visit, and 
where, doubtless, he had heard much of Jesus of Nazareth. That, 
by some means, he had secured a portion of the Prophet Isaiah’s 
writings, and was diligently studying the prophecy relative to our 
Saviour. That Philip embraced the opportunity of aiding this in- 
quirer after truth; that the Spirit had turned the mind of the eunuch 
to the 53d chapter of Isaiah, or rather to that portion of truth found 
in the close of the 52d and continued in the 53d chapter of Isaiah; 
(for I need scarcely inform your readers that, in the days of the 
eunuch, the Bible was not laid off in chapters and verses;) that Phi- 
lip, like a true evangelist, preached to him, Jesus, from “the same 
scripture.” And, in opening up the subject, the eunuch suggested 
the propriety of his baptism. Now, what in that scripture led to the 
subject of baptism? I cannot find any thing there which would sug- 
gest to the mind of the eunuch this subject, except it be the first 
clause of the 15th verse in the 52d chapter: “So shall he sprinkle 
many nations.”” Who sprinkle many nations? and when and how? 
why, Jesus. Thus Philip taught, and thus all, who are commissioned 
to preach the Gospel and baptize, should teach. But how would the 
eunuch have been amazed, if, with this scripture before him, and 
Philip acting as expositor, when they came to the water, Philip had 
plunged him under the stream, in fulfilment of that scripture: “ So 
shall he sprinkle many nations!!!” PRESBUTEROS. 


—=__— 


Art. XIIl.—Have me excused. 


Dr. FRANKLIN is said to have had a servant, who was never in 
the wrong. At length the doctor’s patience was exhausted, and he 
said, “My friend you and I must part. I never knew a man who 
was good at making excuses, good at any thing else.” And who 
that has been conversant with the development of men’s minds in 
regard to religious duties, will not see the propriety of the doctor’s 
remark, There are those who cannot be approached in the way of 
enforcing any serious religious obligation, but they are prepared for 
you. They are guarded as by a flaming sword that turns every way, 
and effectually prevents every successful assault. It is a matter of 
melancholy curiosity to witness the sagacity and skill with which al- 
most every form of religious obligation is prevented from gaining; any 
hold upon the heart. A man is angry ; but it is honest and rational 
indignation at what is wrong. He is covetous; but it is that he may 
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aid more worthy objects than any he has yet seen. He is extrays. 
gant; but his station in life requires it. He is slothful; but active 
exertion would ruin his health. He neglects his family; but some 
noble enterprise of science or philanthropy calls him away. So every 
self-denying duty of religion, in its turn, knocks in vain at the door 
of his heart. He must be excused. 

Here is a constant process of self-deception. The man who js 
armed at every point with an excuse, is the very man who will toss 
all these pretences to the winds wherever his own heart is deeply 
interested. He who cannot speak of Christ to a little cirele of friends, 
or to a neighbour, through diffidence and modesty, can utter himself 
boldly and with power when any worldly interest presses him. He 
who cannot pray because he has no gift, can engage in any of the 
forms of social intercourse with facility and delight. 

The self-excuser is a self-deceiver. He is inflicting injury ou his 
own soul by all his attempts to evade the transitory inconvenience 
which religious duty imposes. He weakens his own moral power, 
He reduces himself to a miserable impotency in the church of God, 
if unhappily he is connected with it. If he is good at excuses he is 
“ good for nothing else.””—Boston Recorder. 


—<>— 
Art. XII1.—Pious Sayings. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

ALL the senates that ever were convened, and all the assemblies 
that ever met upon business or pleasure; all the armies that ever 
were conducted into the field, and all the leaders who conducted 
them; in a word all the men and women that shall have lived, from 
the first pair to their last born son and daughter, are to appear together, 
and to take their respective trials at the day of the great assize. High 
and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, will then be distin- 
guished only by their virtues and vices; so that the whole world 
shall perceive and acknowledge that “God is no respecter of per- 
sons.”? The injured virgin, the afflicted widow, and the oppressed 
orphan shall see those, face to face, who have spoiled them of their 
innocence, their reputation, or their substance. There men shall meet 
all those who have seduced them, or whom they have seduced into 
the ways of sin ; and all those who they have directed and encouraged 
to proceed in the paths of righeousness. From the former they shall 
turn away with shame and fear ; the latter they shall behold with joy 
and rejoicing. There they shall view the wisdom of religion in the 
persons of the religious, and wonder why they did not see it before, 
and give themselves up to the study of it; there they shall clearly 
behold the folly of irreligion in the persons of the wicked, and be 
astonished at their insensibility in following so hard after it. Amidst 
all this unimaginable multitude, there shall not be one idle and uncon- 
cerned spectator; not one shall have leisure to trouble himself with 
the affairs of his neighbour. Every man will have a cause to be 
heard, and how will he be straitened until it be determined !— Bishop 
Horne. 


“Christ’s sheep are not to be debased into the state of animals so 
called. They are of the same species with their shepherds, under 
Christ. They have not only eyes but understandings of their own ; 
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and ‘the directions of the chief Shepherd, the great Shepherd of their 
souls, lie open to them in writing. The assistance, and advice, and 
warning of the shepherds under Christ, may be of great use to them 
in many cases, but they are to be led, and not driven. They are to 
be led to the food prepared for them by Christ, and not driven to 
rank and unwholesome weeds instead of it. The greatest respect he 
ought to pay them, and therefore the only true regard due to them, 
is to compare their instructions with the doctrines of Christ, and ei- 
ther to receive or reject them, as they are agreeable or disagreeable 
to his word. Without this comparison of men’s doctrines with the 
Divine rule, he may be of such or such a particular denomination or 
Church, but he is not, in that neglect, truly nor uniformly a Chris- 
tian, beeause he forgets his close relationship to his only Lord and 
Master. It would be a deplorable consideration, indeed, if the great 
and important points of Christianity, those upon which men’s eter- 
nal salvation depends, could not be judged of without learning, or 
were to be determined for men, not by their own capacities, but by 
the decision of others called learned men, who are constantly differ- 
ing and wrangling with one another.’”’—Bishop Horsley. 


“Little sins are pioneers to hell. The backslider begins with 
what he foolishly considers trifling with little sins. There are no 
little sins: there was a time when all the evil that has existed in the 
world was comprehended in one sinful thought of our first parent; 
and all the evil now is the numerous progeny of one little sin.””— 


Howels. 


“ Never will I admit that our religion has in it any secret doctrine- 
from the hearing of which the illiterate laity are to be excluded. 
The notion of the incompetence of the common people to under- 
stand the whole of the revealed doctrines is false and abominable. 
It is the very principle upon which the sacred text was, for so many 
ages, kept under the lock and key of the dead languages.””— Bishop 
Horsley. 


—_—— 


Art. XIV.—Trial of Rev. J. Breckenridge for an alleged Libel. 


THE following is the paragraph which has produced so much ex- 
citement : 


“The County Almshouse has been converted, not only into a pa- 
pal mass house, but into a papal prison. An aged German Catholic, 
in the western end of Baltimore, whose wife was in the almshouse, 
became uneasy about his soul, and asked for Protestant instruction. 
His priest heard of it; told him his wife was dead; sent him to the 
almshouse to see about her burial; and wrote a line to the papal 
keeper, lately put over the institution, that the man was mad, and 
must be confined! He was confined, till it was, by mere accident, 
heard of by some Protestants, and the man rescued. 

“There is a great excitement about the matter, which we are assured 
isas stated above. We hope to get a full statement of the particu- 
lars. What have the priests and medical faculty to say to this case? 
Is it a ‘perfect maniac,’ or only mono-maniac?”’ 


It seems that Mr. James L. Maguire is the papal keeper alluded 
‘o, who procured the indictment against Mr. Breckenridge, and his 
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arrest, in the name of the state, as a common felon. He is charged 
with nothing except being a papist, and yet avowed himself to be 
such on the trial. The trial occupied the court more than a week: 
the jury were unable to agree—two for conviction, ten for acquittal, 
The counsel for the prosecution then saw fit to enter a nolle prose- 
qui, and thus terminated the farce. For it can be called nothing 
else. But it will do good. It will convince some, at least, that Ro- 
manism is naturally, and necessarily, the indomitable enemy of civil 
and religious liberty; and that it still cherishes towards Protestants 
the same spirit which gave birth to the Spanish Inquisition, deluged 
France with innocent blood, and lighted up the fires of Smithfield, 
It only wants the power. 
—_- 


Art. XV.—The Theatre. 


“* Boorn is said, in several of his recent exhibitions, to have surpassed even the 
best personations of his palmiest days. His elocution is extremely beautiful, in spite 
of deficiencies of voice; and he reads with the author throughout the character. 
How deeply to be regretted, that he should ‘ put an enemy into his mouth to steal 


away his brains.’ Unless he alter his course, his career will be speedily brought to 
a close. 


“James Wills, the comedian, recently committed suicide at Natchez.” 


The above notices are both copied from one paper. They illustrate the happy 
condition of those gifted persons, who resort to the stage merely to “ raise the ge- 
nius and mend the heart” of their countrymen. What though they live in de- 
bauchery, profanity, and drunkenness; die in an almshouse, or lunatic asylum, or by 
their own hands, and plunge quickly into hell, where the “ smoke of their torment 
ascendeth up for ever and ever;”’ other men do the same thing, especially many of 
their devoted patrons, whose hearts have been mended. What though the word of 
God denounces awful threatenings upon them, the multitude applaud, and the pub- 
lic press cries bravo, and liberal Christians echo the syren song; and even some 
Christian ministers have, as authors, aided their benevolent design to improve the 
morals of mankind. What though many hundreds of precious youth are annually 
immolated upon the altar of licentiousness, it is their own fault; they refused to have 
their hearte mended; they went beyond our instructions; we only intended they 
should become moderately licentious. What though the earnings of young men, 
which should be husbanded with sedulous care, in order to commence, in due time, 
the business of life in their respective callings, are squandered upon us; yet this \s 
counterbalanced by the free admission of a certain class of persons, for the conve- 
nience of country merchants, and other strangers, who may chance to visit us, 
which makes our city a desirable place of resort. 

But we have no heart to pursue this subject any farther. Thoughts of the broken 
hearts, and crushed hopes, of many a doting parent, make us sad. Eternity, only, 
can unfold all the secrets of that accursed synagogue of Satan, the play-house. 
Eternity, only, can disclose the number of immortal spirits that have fallen victims 
to this devouring monster. But, for “all the kingdoms of the world, and all their 
glory,” I would not incur the tremendous responsibility of those conductors of pub- 
lic journals, who are its willing and constant panders. 


— 


Art. XVI.—Ancient Christianity. 


Aycieyt Curistianity, ayp THE Docrrines or THE Oxrorp Tracts, by Isaac 
Taylor, Author of Spiritual Despotism, &c., Philadelphia. Herman Hooker, 
Chestnut Street, 1840. 


Oar readers are aware that the Church of England has been agitated for several 
years past, by a controversy arising from certain publications d Tracts for the 
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Times, by members of the University of Oxford. These tracts began to be issued 
about six years ago, and from that time to the present, these members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford have been filling the world with the noise of their writings. Trea- 
tise after treatise has started from eir teeming minds, upon all branches of doctrinal 
ritual, and practical Christianity, evincing extensive erudition, profound research, 
and a show of piety, until their discussions have touched upon almost all the im- 
portant topics that agitate the religious world. There is another and most remark- 
able feature to be noticed in this singular movement,—namely, the strange infatuation 
which possesses the Oxford Tract writers in regard to the Tites and external forms 
of religion. Their leading design evidently is, to bring the Church back to the doc- 
trines, forms, and practices of the Ante-Nicene “teron downy period, indeed, which a 
portion of the Christian world has been too much accustomed to contemplate with 
reverence, as the most highly favoured and spiritual age of the Church. The blaze 
of glory which surrounds the names of the martyrs has dazzled our eyes, and pre- 
vented us from scrutinizing closely their religious principles, and those of the times 
in which they lived. “The primitive Church” and “ primitive Christianity”’ are 
phrases which suggest at once to the mind all that is substantial and glorious in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. But we have gone too far in our indiscriminate admiration 
of early Christianity. 1t was well enough perhaps toeulogize the Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
when we were not called upon to admit all their superstitions and absurdities ;—but 
now that the most distinguished prelates of theChurch of England are setting forth 
these very superstitions, and arraying these very absurdities, in the fairest garb 
with which eloquence and erudition can invest them, it is high time to stop a in- 
quire into the true state of the case. So at least, it seems, thought the author of 
Spiritual Despotism; and the volume before us, clearly shows that he has thought 
and studied to some purpose. One object of Mr. Taylor in this work, is to point 
out the errors of the Ante-Nicene Fathers in regard to the formal and ritual ele- 
ments of Christianity, and to show the effect of these errors upon their theology. 
In pursuing his investigation into the moral and spiritual condition of the ancient 
church, the author, instead of “carrying forward a multifarious inquiry concerning 
twenty topics of early opinion and practice, selects in this first instance, a particu- 
lar topic, clearing a path right onward to the highest antiquity.” This topic is found 
in the ancient and universal opinion entertained in the Christian Church, concern- 
ing the merits and spiritual efficacy of celibacy, and —— of uncontaminated 
virginity. Mr. Taylor shows that the celibate was a principal element of ancient 
Christianity, and inseparable from the system ;—that it corrupted the notions of the 
fathers in regard to the Divine nature ;—that it vitiated the notions entertained of 
the scheme of salvation; and, in fact, that the entire quality of the Nicene Theo- 
logy was changed by this corrupting element. The results of a careful investiga- 
tion into the general value of Nicene Christianity afford sufficient reasons for look- 
ing with jealousy, and even suspicion, upon any attempt to lead the modern Church 
back to the spirit and practice of former times. Some of the opponents of the Ox- 
ford Tract writers have charged them with a bias towards Romanism, and they have 
repelled the charge with considerable success; but Mr. Taylor affirms, fearlessly, 
and indetd his researches warrant the affirmation, that the period to which his in- 
vestigations were chiefly directed, contained nearly all the elements of the Romish 
Superstition. 

ut we are dwelling too long upon this book. We do not hesitate to pronounce it a 
masterly production, although it is marked by the errors of style and extravagances 
of taste, which have disfigured all the writings of Mr. Taylor. We have yet to see 
the effect which this work of his will have upon the existing controversy,—but we 
certainly believe he has destroyed the Oxford Tract writers with their own wea- 
pons.— Pearl and Repository. 


—>— 


Arr. XVII.—Grammar of the Greek Language. 


A Grammar or THe Ipioms or THE Greek LANGUAGE OF THE New TESTAMENT, 
by Dr. Geo. Benedict Winer, Professor of Theology in the University of Leipsic. 
Philadelphia, Herman Hooker, Chestnut Street, 1540. 


The translators of this work, (Messrs. J. H. Agnew and O. G. Ebbeke) remark 
in their preface, with great truth, that it is the result of the most laborious investi- 
gation, and the most extensive research. The recommendations that accompany 
the Grammar are from high sources, and carry with them very arenas. 
and our own examination of the work has been sufficient to produce in our minds 
2 cordial coincidence with these opinions of better and wiser men. It may, indeed, 
be objected to Dr. Winer’s book, that it is not as —,, as the nature of the 
subject demands; but as it is, it forms a great store-house of philological facts and 
ctiucisms which the student of the Greek New Testament cannot value too highly. 
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And although a slight tinge of rationalism may be detected in some of the interpre. 
tations, the author has generally avoided that rock on which the German Theolo. 
gians split. We cordially recommend it, being fully satisfied that it will be prac. 
tically useful to all who will employ it carefully and judiciously as a book of refe. 
rence, in studying the New Testament.—Pearl and Kepository. 


———ai ee 


Art. XVIII.—7To Correspondents. 


«J. W.” and “ Aspasio”’ in our next. Some other valuable fa. 
yours of correspondents are necessarily deferred till the commence. 
ment of the next volume. 

We solicit attention to the remarks of “A. G.” His argument 
appears to us altogether conclusive. And, if conclusive, its season- 
ableness will be generally conceded. 

Our unknown correspondent, “ Hesperus,”’ is welcome to a place. 
His article possesses the charms of modesty, good sense, and good 
writing. The observant reader will perceive that the advocates of 
voluntary associations have, as yet, the best of the argument. We 
freely acknowledge ourselves instructed by all the writers on that 
side of the question. We intend to offer a few more points for con- 
sideration in the next number, and then, so far as we are personally 
concerned, give them undisturbed possession of the field. 


— 
Art. XIX.— Hope. 


BY THE LATE DIVIE BETHUNE. 


“ J ask’d the charmer, Hort, to stay | To look, admiring, on the tree 
And chase my hov’ring fears away; | Where Jesus bled, to set man free. 
She faintly smil’d, and bade me show 
Where Hope could rest her foot below. _ ‘ On that blest mount I love to dwell, 
There Fear, and Sin, and Satan fell; 
I look'd for strength to build her seat, | There I can spread my sportive wing, 
Uprightness to uphold her feet, | While God's rich love to man | sing. 
My mind display'd her utmost stores, 
And nature marshalled all her powers, |‘ There on the sinner I can smile, 
No longer weak, no longer vile; 
When these the heav’nly charmer eyed, | Cloth’d, as he is, by Jesus’ grace, 
She ceas’d to smile, and quick replied, | In strength divine and righteousness.’ 
‘On creature powers Hope cannot rest, 
Nor build on sin her airy nest. I heard, I wonder'd, I ador'd— 
{ sought the mount—! saw the Lord; 
‘ Astray from God, no heavenly guest Hope smiles on me since that blest hour, 
Can lodge in mortal sinner's breast; And grace descends, a heavenly shower. 
They breathe a pure celestial air, 
— the Lord who plac’d them Hope spreads her wings, points to the 
ere.’ sky, 
Alluring all my thoughts on high; 
Soon as | heard this dread reply, She opens all the gates of Heaven, 
I mourn’d for sin with weeping eye; And all her joys are richly given. 
Hope turned from her suspended flight, 
And thus her soothing words invite. My spirit rises at the sight, 
Longs for that world of heavenly light; 
‘One home for me earth can supply; I see my God, and would remove, 
There came the tenants of the sky To that eternal world of love.” 


November 11, 1823. 
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